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MUMBO-JUMBO 


‘ HE twentieth century is not only the great Age 
of Science but the great Age of Superstition. 


Mumbo-jumbo has never been so acceptable. Belief 
in the supernatural has never been so firmly entrenched.’ 
So wrote Mr Chapman Pincher, science correspondent of 
the Daily Express, after the conclusion of the Black Box 
case. The exaggeration is pardonable in the circumsiances. 
It seems that well-known people of highest repute sincerely 
believe in what is called ‘ radionics ’. Among its claims are 
that to think lovingly about plants helps them to grow, and 
that photographs of Burma can be taken from Oxford. 
Important commercial firms subsidized such experiments. 
Yet humanists should not feel the slightest surprise at the 
limitless extent of credulity. They come up against it at 
every turn and make themselves decidedly unpopular by 
their scepticism. They are upbraided for being ‘ negative ’. 
When they pour cold water on stories about Flying Saucers 
and the Jumping Sun (at Fatima) they are regarded as 
spoilsports. Has not the great Sage of Zurich given his bles- 
sing to astrology and fortune-telling? Does not Professor 
Rhine claim to influence material objects at a distance by 
the power of thought? Are there not more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in the humanist philosophy? 

No doubt there are, and when we get some evidence of 
their existence we shall believe in them. Meanwhile the 
only way to distinguish between science and pseudo-science 
is to stick to the discipline which controls organized research. 
Once we depart from that we begin to slide down a slippery 
slope and Mumbo-Jumbo is waiting to receive us. It is true 
that for many people science is a Sacred Cow, and super- 
stition must be disguised by a high-sounding name — e.g. 
chronaxy or telekinesis. But there is a much more venerable 
Sacred Cow in our midst which disguises myth with meta- 
physics and makes a virtue of blind belief. Theology is the 
supreme example of pseudo-science. In a society which 
takes it seriously we must expect that beliefs no more 
absurd will appear respectable. 

The test is neither the integrity nor the intelligence of the 
believer. What individual scientists believe, or disbelieve, 
outside their chosen field, proves nothing. The real issue is 
whether the logic of science—the rules by which its 
investigations are conducted — should be applied to the 
correlation of all human experience. We cannot afford to 
relax those rules. As Goya said, ‘ The sleep of Reason pro- 
duces monsters ’. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


THE BISHOP AND THE HUMANIST 


had known Nye Bevan well, 

and attended the 
memorial service in Westminster 
Abbey, told me afterwards that 
any sense of incongruity was 
soon overcome by the superb 
tact of Dr Mervyn Stockwood. 
There were indeed prayers and 
hymns—in contrast to the 
wordless music at the funeral — 
but they were so_ chosen 
that their humanitarian message 
eclipsed any theological content. 
Memories of countless little 
meetings in the early days of the 
socialist movement were stirred 
by William Blake’s magnificent 
protest against the ‘dark satanic 
mills’ — still a symbol, though 
no longer a reality. Dr Stock- 
wood said frankly that Bevan 
Was an agnostic and a humanist 
and that he did not believe in 
an after-life. Many other dis- 
tinguished unbelievers have been 
commemorated in the Abbey, 
but I think this was the first 
time that open tribute was paid 
to unbelief. Usually it is dis- 
creetly ignored. 
. That a Conservative Prime 
Minister should listen to a 
Socialist bishop, whom he him- 
self appointed, praising a Social- 
ist agnostic in the august pre- 
cincts of Westminster Abbey 
cannot be dismissed as mere 
irony — though there is always 
irony in public honours be- 
stowed on men who were re- 
garded as dangerous when they 
were alive. Diehard rationalists 
may shake their heads at the 
illogicality, but the bishop’s 
candour cleared it of any taint 
of hypocrisy. On an occasion 
when Churchmen show toler- 
ance to agnostics we should be 
equally tolerant of Churchmen. 


Atheist in Court 


- ugly reminders of big- 
otry are still to be found. I 
was dismayed to read the re- 
marks of the eighty-two year old 
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humanists who 


Recorder at Carlisle Quarter 
Sessions when a_ probation 
officer chose to affirm instead of 
taking the oath. Mr Edward 
Wooll, QC, said: ‘I was shocked 
to have a probation officer — 
who was obviously a junior — 
announce in this court that he 
had no religion at all. I myself 
should have attached diluted 
value to a probation officer who 
had no religion.’ Mr William 
Wright, who had to submit to 
this outrageous rebuke, is an 
atheist. His beliefs had never 
been questioned before, and it is 
to be hoped that they will not 
be again. 

I have no doubt that a strong 
protest will be made by the 
Humanist Council. We shall not 
take this sort of thing lying 
down. Fortunately the battle for 
the right to affirm was won long 
ago and such incidents are un- 
typical. More deadly and insidi- 
ous is the fear many humanists 
have that if they affirm they 
may arouse prejudice without 
comment. It is probably well 
founded. 

Varsity Religion 
HAVE been following the 

BEC talks on religion in the 
universities with great interest. 
They have not been unfair to 
humanists. The Christian spokes- 
men make the cautious claim 
that among undergraduates there 
is a revival of interest in religion. 
During the past few years I have 
taken part in many university 
debates and I think this is true. 
But ‘ interest’ is not the same as 
conversion. There is also a 
marked interest in humanism, as 
the increase in university groups 
shows. Anthony Quinton hit the 
nail'on the head when he said 
that the concern was with the 
large cosmic problems — the 
great issues which so many 
philosophers today tend to dis- 
miss. A young man _ worried 
about the meaning of life ’ may 


be silenced by being told he is 
the victim of linguistic con- 
fusion, but he is seldom satisfied, 
If philosophy returns a dusty 
answer, he is tempted to turn to 
religion. 

Another point that Quinton 
made was that the ‘animus’ 
against religion which was so 
conspicuous thirty years ago has 
disappeared. I have found this 
in most of the debates in which 
I have spoken. It is reflected in 
the letters I receive complaining 
about certain articles in The 
Humanist. The climate of opin- 
ion is undoubtedly changing. I 
believe it provides humanism 
with a unique opportunity if this 
new situation is correctly ana: 
lysed. The problem is to sift fact 
from guesswork. 

Big Battalions 
ogee is not typical. The 
very stones breathe an at- 
mosphere of traditionalism. The 
colleges, with full-time chaplains, 
are perfectly equipped to pre 
serve the continuity with public 
school religion. According to a 
Cambridge survey made 
year, fewer boys from public 
schools become humanists than 
from grammar schools. The 
majority of the former are 
Anglicans, which is to be ex 
pected. The Establishment can- 
not, however, provide the same 
powerful zsthetic appeal in the 
newer universities. But there are 
two highly organized religious 
societies with networks through- 
out the country. The Student 
Christian Movement has 7,000 
members. It has two head: 
quarters in London and employs 
twenty-five full-time secretaries. 
They meet the requirements of 
groups in universities, theological 
colleges, teachers’ colleges, and 
grammar schools. 

The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 
a Fundamentalist body, is not 
quite so large, but it has a staff 
of nineteen graduate secretaries. 
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Organized humanism seems a 
David pitted against these 
Goliaths. It cannot draw upon 
battalions of trained speakers ; 
humanism is not a profession. 
The marvel to me is that, faced 
with such odds, we do so well. 
The Cambridge survey to which 
I referred gave the following 
percentages: Church of England, 
49; Roman Catholic, 4; Free 
| Churches, 11; Humanist, 21. 
When Edinburgh students were 
questioned about belief in God, 
their replies in percentages gave 
this result: Yes, 73; No, 12.7; 
Don’t know, 14.3. 


The Wrong Approach 

o turn from statistics to 
purely personal impressions, 
those students who are drawn 
towards religion are mostly im- 
pervious to historical arguments. 
They seem curiously undisturbed 
by contradictions in the Gospel 
stories. The past misdeeds of 
the Church leave them stone 
cold. They may listen patiently 
to an account of resemblances 
between Christianity and pagan 
mythology, but I suspect they 
are bored. What they are inter- 
§ ested in is the Church today, not 
yesterday, and their own re- 
ligious experience—the emo- 
tional need it satisfies. The 
equivalent dynamic to Spain and 
Russia in the ’thirties is Africa 
and nuclear warfare. 

It would seem that some of 
the weapons in the rationalist 
armoury which did good service 
in the past must be laid aside, at 
least as far as the younger gen- 
eration is concerned. Those who 
fetreat into Fundamentalism are 
out of reach of argument. The 
overriding interest of most young 
humanists I have met is morals 
—and no one can say that is a 
bad thing. The question that 
continually crops up is ‘ What is 
the basis of morality without 
God?* This is not a new ques- 
f tion—it is a haunting refrain 

throughout the novels of Dos- 
toevsk y—but it is important that 
we should give the best answer. 


»,§ Casting Out Devils 
HE opening of World Mental 


Health Year had a good 
But how odd that it 


BE Press. 


should coincide with a contro- 
versy in the Church of England 
cver the exorcism of evil spirits. 
And how tiresome it must be 
for demythologizers — i.e. de- 
bunkers’ writ large—and all 
those quasi-liberal theologians 
who keep assuring us that the 
quarrel between religion and 
science is a piece of nineteenth 
century folklore. I have more 
respect for the dignitary I re- 
cently heard give a forthright 
defence of exorcism than for the 
mealy mouthed canon who said 
in such pained tones that where- 
as the casting out of devils had 
been ‘ within the ministry of the 
Church at cne time’ he doubted 
whether it was still ‘a reality 
within our social pattern ’. What 
can such language mean? 

For most people, of course, 
the Devil has undergone a not 
uncommon metamorphosis from 
tragedy to burlesque. He has 
been laughed out of court. He 
is no more than a swear word. 
For psychologists he is the 
Freudian Id or its equivalent in 
another terminology. Nowadays 
we send for a doctor, not a 
priest, in cases of schizophrenia, 
mania, and epilepsy. To say that 
a mental illness is really posses- 
sion is surely to revive that very 
conflict between science and re- 
ligion which, we are told, is dead 
as the Dodo. 


Desperate Manceuvre 

AM sometimes reproached, 

perhaps with justice, for 
speaking too uncharitably of 
superstitious beliefs. It is not so 
much the beliefs themselves I am 
now attacking as the pretence 
that they are not really held — 
or that some more palatable 
meaning can be given to them. 
This is the desperate manceuvre 
of men determined to defend at 
all costs a hopeless position. The 
Jesus of the Gospels obviously 
believed in demoniac possession. 
So did the Apostles, and so has 
the entire Christian Church until 
recently, Traditional Christianity 
does not make sense without the 
Devil. 

What I really cannot under- 
stand is the state of mind of 
those clergy who invoke St 
Michael to put down Satan and 


his hosts in their prayers and 
apparently forget all about the 
infernal crew when they enter 
the pulpit. It would be more 
honest to deliver an old-style 
hell-fire sermon. 

If they don’t believe in 
demons, they should ignore the 
Bible and scrap the prayer-book. 
They should admit frankly that 
they are offering ethical uplift 
in place of salvation. I may be 
told that humanists are not 
keepers of the clerical con- 
science. But it is very much our 
business to call for greater hon- 
esty and an end of double talk. 
Each man must state the truth as 
he sees it — but he must state it, 
not wrap it up in verbiage or 
make shamefaced apologies. 


Believe It or Not 


yo are entitled to believe 
anything that you find com- 
forting after the age of forty, 
Jung contended in a recent inter- 
view. If it is pleasanter during 
the second half of life’s journey 
tc imagine you are immortal, by 
all means choose the soft option. 
‘ Agnosticism is never sufficient 
when it comes to the question of 
life as a whole’, he said. This is 
not easy to square with his view 
that we cannot possibly know 
that there is life after death — 
which seems purely agnostic, A 
belief is not very consoling un- 
less you feel quite certain it is 
true. I suppose if you passion- 
ately wish it were _ true, 
doubts will gradually melt away. 
As Nietzsche said, ‘A _ little 
poison now and then, that will 
make pleasant dreams; and a 
great deal of poison at the end 
for a pleasant death.’ 

But Jung is incorrigible. He 
affirms his belief in astrology, 
alchemy, and divination. His 
recent studies of the so-called 
Platonic Year — a zodiacal cycle 
of 26,000 years — convinces him 
that we are passing now out of 
the sign of the Fishes, which is 
said to symbolize the Christian 
era. ‘Some people quite seri- 
ously consider that this may be 
of great significance in the 
world’s imminent development ’ 
he informed his Sunday Times 
interviewer, somewhat crypti- 
cally. HAwTON 
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SAVING THE WORLD’S MOTHERS 


by S. & V. LEFF 


Two out of three babies born in the 
world face squalor and undernourishment 


will have taken place in the world. Eighty 

million women will have enjoyed or endured 
the most commonplace and yet the most exciting 
experience of a lifetime. 

Today in the West we feel fairly satisfied about 
the care and humanity we accord to our mothers. 
Childbirth is safe —at least a hundred times as 
safe as it was in Victorian days, when doctors in 
all ignorance of germs went from the post-mortem 
room direct to the delivery room without even 
washing their hands. There are few cases today of 
puerperal fever, or deaths from hzemorrhage or 
toxemia, the three great hazards of childbirth. 
We have the medical knowledge and skill to avoid 
these conditions, or to treat them adequately. 

It has also to be said, however, that for every 
three mothers who are giving birth at this moment, 
all over the world, two might as well be living in 
the Middle Ages, or even in prehistoric times. 
For them the delivery room is the dirty, unlit 
hovel which shelters the whole family, the walls 


B: this time next year eighty million births 


A maternity home at Orlu, Nigeria 


(Reproduced from Britain’s Purpose in aya by permission of 
the Controller of HMSO) 
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and floor plastered with mud and germs. Instead 
of a doctor or midwife there is an ignorant attend. 
ant, who with dirty hands will cut the cord with 
any convenient piece of bone or wood. And one 
more mother is dying at this moment who could 
have been saved with the use of a little of our 
Western skill. 

Motherhood is safe in the West, and since in 
all humanity the same security is due to mothers 
everywhere, what guidance can we give the under- 
developed countries today, so that there may 
be some hope for this generation of potential 
mothers? 


Avoidable Dangers 

Today in the West only one mother in every 
two thousand dies, and this is ten times as good 
as in pre-war days. Certainly medical knowledge 
has advanced in the past twenty years, especially 
in the drugs which kill infections, but the main 
cause of the improvement is due to better living 
conditions and more nourishing food. It is com- 
mon knowledge that fewer mothers died during 
the Second World War, despite bombing and 
social upheavals. Extra supplies of milk, vitamins, 
and better maternal care provided a protection to 
life that even war conditions could not defeat. 

The experience of the West has proved that the 
great dangers to mothers are not unusual or 
abnormal births but the commonplace deficiencies, 
lack of good sanitation, lack of consistently good 
food, lack of skilled care before, during, and after 
the birth. Wholesome living conditions abolish the 
germs, and well-equipped hospitals and filying- 
squads with first-aid, oxygen apparatus, and blood 
transfusion outfits adequately deal with emer- 
gencies such as hemorrhages or shock. Good food 
from birth prepares the growing girl for the extra 
physical strain of bearing a child. 

Experiments in Canada, England, Scotland, and 
Wales have convincingly demonstrated above all 
the importance of nourishment in motherhood. 
Special groups who were given no other medical 
treatment but extra supplies of milk, vegetables, 
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Mothers attending Jesselton Health Centre, North Borneo 


(Reproduced from Britain’s Overseas Territories by permission of the Controller of HMSO) 


and fruit have produced healthier babies and re- 
mained healthier themselves than other mothers 
who went through the pregnancy on their usual 
diet. Small doses of iron have proved sufficient to 
take care of the anemia which is so common in 
girls and women. Anemia may cause a miscarriage 
and is always a disability during childbirth. 

The West has recognized what are the main 
dangers to mothers, and with greater social ser- 
vices, better food, housing, and medical care, has 
made spectacular gains in saving life and health. 
Even so, a study made only a year or so ago in 
Carolina, USA, showed that half the deaths that 
did occur could have been avoided simply by 
more care. 

In the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand almost a hundred per cent of births 
take place in hospital, but even in the advanced 
countries all mothers do not have the same privi- 
leges. In New York nearly all mothers are con- 
fined in hospital, but in Mississippi there is room 
for only about two in ten, and coloured mothers 
cannot even be sure of a doctor or midwife at the 
birth. For every white mother who dies in child- 
birth in the United States two coloured mothers 
die. 

Yet we in Britain, in our own Welfare State, 
cannot be complacent. In our northern industrial 
cities and in the rural areas only about half the 


expectant mothers go to hospital, while in the 
south and in London there are beds for a great 
many more. But it cannot be that mothers stay at 
home by choice, since at least two million British 
families have no separate lavatory and kitchen- 
sink, 

To the coloured immigrants who must rear 
their families in our dilapidated Victorian man- 
sions even these conditions are far superior to the 
extreme poverty which has driven them here. 
The mothers in the underdeveloped countries begin 
to have their strength sapped from the day of 
their own birth. Before they embark on the strenu- 
ous event of childbirth they have already suffered 
from one or more of the most debilitating 
diseases: malaria, worm infections, typhoid fever, 
and many others, and most are consistently 
underfed. 

Burma is by no means the poorest of these 
countries, yet a recent study of several thousand 
Burmese showed that two out of three had 
physical signs of underfeeding and symptoms of 
anemia caused by worms. Those who were in the 
worst condition were the mothers and mothers- 
to-be, who more than. any were urgently in need 
of vitamins, iron, and protein. 

The absence of sanitation, clean water, and an 
adequate food supply is common to all the under- 
developed countries, and it is no surprise there- 
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fore that the maternal death-rate in Nigeria is a 
hundred times as high as in Britain, or that in 
India about four million women every year 
become chronic invalids after bearing a child; or 
that Indonesian women, like the women of 
the Kikuyus, frequently die from ruptured 
wombs through lack of medical attention at the 
birth. 

Premature births often occur simply because 
the mother has been underfed or weakened 
through infections. In Ceylon most mothers should 
be having at least five times as much milk as they 
do, but their plight is part of the general situation, 
since at least one-third of the eight million of the 
population suffer from malnutrition in this rela- 
tively prosperous area of Asia. 

Africa today is in the throe of a life-and-death 
struggle ; basically it is a struggle for the right to 
life, and the right to give life, not in the existing 
conditions of unutterable squalor but in something 
approaching the conditions that are manifestly 
possible, at least for the white population of this 
continent. 

In Johannesburg £28 a year is spent on the 
health of every white citizen but less than £1 a 
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head on the native. So little is spent on controlling 
epidemics in the coloured townships that the 
people who are forced to live there are subject to 
every disease. The coloured mothers of Cape 
Town receive medical aid only if they are danger. 
ously ill from hemorrhage and shock, and usually 
this is too late. 


Problem for the People 


We have asked the question, what guidance can 
the advanced countries give to the underdeveloped 
countries in the defence of mothers? Some prac- 
tical aid has come through the World Health 
Organization, but however welcome the pilot 
schemes, and the emergency supplies of vitamins 
and dried milk through UNICEF, clearly the 
problem is one to be tackled by the whole people 
themselves. This does not mean that they must 
struggle unaided; or even, as in South Africa, 
be hampered by those who certainly know that 
the way to good health is along the well-paved 
road and through the well-planned, well-equipped 
city. But the lessons of the West can be applied 
in the underdeveloped countries without waiting 
for the prosperity possible with high industrializa- 
tion. 

In China the lives of millions of mothers have 
been saved merely by an extensive campaign 
against the fly, enthusiastically undertaken by the 
youngest to the oldest citizens. Simple health ser- 
vices can be organized, with short training courses, 
and effective health education given, so that at 
least many mothers can receive some help, instead 
of only a few receiving the best. 

For all people the greatest evil in the world 
today is starvation. And to starve the mothers and 
the next generation even before they are born is 
surely the worst inhumanity of all. It is also a 
costly process, because ill health anywhere in the 
world has to be paid for in higher prices for raw 
material and goods, in overstrained health ser- 
vices, and, above all, in human misery. 

Vitamins and iron tablets, milk and protein, 
can save lives now. The problem of getting these 
emergency rations to the threatened mothers is 
not. insoluble, any more than is the problem of 
helping the backward peoples to help themselves 
and to use their own resources for the health of 
their mothers and children. 

No doubt the great incentive would be mort 
understanding of the facts, more insight into the 
real issues ; knowledge and humanism go together. 
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SHOULD WE ATTACK RELIGION? 


by VICTOR PURCELL 


A well-known Cambridge humanist replies 
to some recent criticisms of our policy 


OME readers have recently criticized The 

Humanist for being illiberal and dogmatic for 

‘attacking religion’, and even for departing 
from the rules of civilized intercourse. Mr Gooch, 
for example (in the June issue), recommends as a 
contrast to such methods a model which appears 
to be that of the Greek Symposium, namely of a 
society of persons of similar education and com- 
parable outlook exchanging views on a basis of 
complete equality, without arriére pensée, rancour, 
or coercion — a company, in fact, interested only 
to share a common humanity and a common en- 
lightenment. This is an admirable ideal — indeed 
the sole worthwhile ideal — but one approachable 
only in a community of free individuals without 
allegiance to Churches or dogmatic creeds. 


A Safety-valve Needed 

There must be few of us who have not at some 
time or another, in (say) a railway carriage on a 
long journey, enjoyed a conversation with a total 
stranger on terms that might have been approved 
even in the Age of Pericles. We have exchanged 
common interests and affections, and even com- 
mon prejudices, and each has gone his way re- 
joicing in this manifestation of human unity. But 
afterwards it may have occurred to us that during 
our conversation neither of us made any mention 
of politics and certainly none of religion (since 
religion and bad manners are considered to be 
identical). Yet it was quite likely that one or other 
of us belonged to a Church which condemned our 
travelling companion to eternal damnation on 
account of his beliefs (or lack of them) or at best 
submitted him to stern moral censure. For 
Churches, unlike individuals, are prevented by 
their terms of reference from being polite, 
humane, or flexible (and they certainly never dare 
be humorous). Yet even the suspicion of such a 
censure, however oblique, would have cast a 
shadow over our pleasant intercourse or even 
brought it to an end. 

In past centuries such a conversation could 


never have taken place because we should have 
felt bound to reveal our religious allegiances, and 
it is a measure of our advance in civilization that 
intercourse on this civilized level is now of every- 
day occurrence. The participants, so to speak, 
are temporary (Cambridge or other) humanists 
‘facing human problems on terms of human 
moral and intellectual resources without invoking 
supernatural authority ’. (Nevertheless, our Church 
member, in avoiding the religious aspects of the 
discussion, was temporarily denying his faith. It 
was his duty to save us.) But although questions 
of politics and the ‘ after-life’ may be unimport- 
ant when communication between human beings 
is limited by social taboos (however expedient) it 
is correspondingly limited in depth. There must 
therefore (to avoid an explosion) be some outlet 
for the expression of our views on philosophical 
or moral questions freed from the obligation of 
“not giving offence’ which rightly regulates our 
ordinary social relations. 

The views of Church members on these subjects 
are expressed for them by their Churches, and 
since the latter control practically the whole of 
our national mass media the general public is 
deluged with religious propaganda morning, noon, 
and night, Not only is there a heavy weighting of 
the Press, the BBC, and of ITV in favour of the 
orthodoxies, but nearly all our periodicals are 
slanted in their favour by religious ‘ cells’ within 
their staffs. (Mr Gooch speaks of ‘taking every 
chance to state firmly our belief’: if we do not 
fight for it the religionists will see to it that we 
have no chance.) 


Bogus Humanists 

Not only does The Humanist provide an outlet 
for the expression of non-religious views; it also 
provides ‘ anti-religious’ material which finds its 
way into the hands of those who are only seeking 
confirmation of their suspicions to bring them 
within the humanist fold. This journal is doing 
more than merely preaching to the converted ; 
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and even the converted need constant additional 
information and ammunition. 

As one who has lived most of his adult life in 
the Far East, I feel that Mr Gooch has an al- 
together too idealized impression of British society. 
The Far Eastern religions are so mutually tolerant 
that one gets no sense of pressure and certainly 
none of coercion. I was therefore shaken on re- 
turning home to find myself living in a neo-theo- 
cratic State. Although on the one hand ‘faith’ 
itself had declined to an indefinable quantity, on 
the other hand the organization of the ‘ faiths’ 
had been consolidated, ‘rationalized’ (by the 
adoption of a common ‘ line’), and greatly ex- 
tended in its scope. The final loss to Christianity 
of China and the great recession in India had, 
it seemed, stimulated a kind of ‘ Counter-Refor- 
mation’ on the home front. Energy (and money) 
hitherto used against the Oriental pagan was now 
used against his native counterpart. 

Direct action is still resorted to wherever 
feasible ; otherwise indirect pressures are adopted. 
One powerful weapon is ‘ reasonableness ’, which 
is turned against those committed to reason by 
the agents of creeds which are by definition un- 


THE BITCHES’ 
BREW 


OR, THE PLOT AGAINST 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


by MYRA BUTTLE 


‘Myra Buttle’s third satirical fantasy con- 
cerns Bertrand Russell and it is wholly in 
praise of him. In disposing of his enemies 
she shows again that although she prefers 
the rapier and.the scalpel she can also, when 
the offender deserves it, use the sledge- 
hammer as well.’ John o’ London's, 


‘Bertrand Russell is reported to have 
chuckled over this book when he read it 
in manuscript. Well he might: it is quite 
brilliant.’ The Freethinker. 
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reasonable. It may seem credulous on my part, 
but I have a strong suspicion, too, that bogus 
‘humanists’ are secretly trained to infiltrate our 
ranks as a sort of fifth column, for sometimes I 
have encountered ‘humanists’ who differ from 
Christians only in (presumably) having no faith. 
Of course, I may be mistaken and they may be 
perfectly genuine converts, but now that some 
prominent Protestant theologians have declared 
that the historicity of Christ is irrelevant to faith 
I can see no excuse for genuine Christian un- 
believers deserting their Christian allegiance. They 
are at perfect liberty to have it both ways within 
their own religion. 


Without Dogmatism 

All in all, the returned exile may be excused if 
he gets the impression sometimes that he has 
exchanged the fresh air of tolerant polytheism for 
the suffocating atmosphere of a monotheistic 
prison. But this is only when he reads the Press, 
hears the wireless, or watches TV: at other times 
he can rejoice in the tolerant, civilized, pagan, 
‘quasi-humanist’ behaviour of most of his 
countrymen. 

Mr Gooch convicts the Cambridge Humanists 
of dogmatism in declaring that ‘human problems 
can and must be faced in terms of intellectual and 
moral resources, without invoking supernatural 
authority ’. The must, however, is merely for the 
Cambridge Humanists, and the declaration in full 
might read, ‘ must, if one is to avoid the blunders 
and cruelties of established religion . . .’. It is 
tantamount to the statement of aim by a club, 
and no penalties are attached to non-membership, 
nor will the non-member be penalized in his pro- 
fession by humanists, rejected as a Parliamentary 
candidate because he does not take round the 
humanist plate, subjected to a look of pained disap- 
proval, or otherwise be treated as a social pariah. 

I would not for a moment suggest that human- 
ists should adopt the tactics of the religious organ- 
izations. They should not on any account resort 
to knockabout turns to divert attention from real 
issues nor copy the contumely showered by the 
faithful on Mrs Margaret Knight, but I do hope 
the Editor will not be persuaded to let them 
draw all of the teeth of his doughty little journal 
and to leave humanist lambs (like myself) at the 
mercy of the ‘tolerant’ wolves of orthodoxy. 
Humanists are a persecuted minority (?) who 
need protection. 
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TWO VIEWS ON AFRICA — I 


FUTURE OF WHITES IN AFRICA 


by IAN ALLAN 


The eyes of the world are turned on Africa resurgent 


Africa Year. But it would have been Africa 

Year for ali of us anyway, for the news 
from Africa is inescapable: news of struggle for 
freedom and strengthening of oppression, violence 
and counter-violence, and, happily, of the steady 
emergence of independent African States. This 
leads to a realization of how sudden and unex- 
pected the decline of imperialism in Africa has 
been. Empires are becoming extinct. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
world was dominated by the empires of the 
British, French, and Dutch. These were not 
challenged by colonial revolt, but by other ex- 
panding empires, those of Germany and Japan. 
As recently as the middle of the Second World 
War this basic situation seemed unchanged. 
Germany had conquered most of Europe, and 
Japan most of South-East Asia. Yet in 1960 very 
little now remains of all these enormous imperial 
structures. The years since 1945 have been a 
period of unprecedented imperial dissolution. 


Decline of Empire 

The principal European interest in Africa has 
been in economic exploitation. In the eighteenth 
century the activities of Europeans were restricted 
to maintaining trading posts and conducting the 
slave trade. (According to John Newton, captain 
of the slaver The African, this was ‘ accounted a 
genteel employment ’.) The first British possession 
in Africa was the Cape, annexed from the Dutch 
in 1806 to secure the sea route to India. But the 
conquest of the continent did not start in earnest 
until the ‘scramble for Africa’ in the last thirty 
years of the century. 

Between 1870 and 1900 British power was ex- 
tended over 4,754,000 square miles of Africa and 
about 88,000,000 Africans, and by 1900 a quarter 
of the world’s population was subject to British 
tule. This was the age of Kipling’s ‘ Recessional ’, 
which hymned the ‘imperial mission’ of Milner 
and Rhodes; and fortunately it was also the age 


Te Labour Party has designated 1960 as 


of Max Beerbohm’s cartoon entitled ‘Mr Rud- 
yard Kipling takes a bloomin’ day aht, on the 
blasted eath, along with Britannia, ’is gurl’. At 
the same time the French, Belgians, and Germans 
were dividing most of the rest of Africa between 
them, and in retrospect it is astonishing that a 
major conflict between expanding imperialisms was 
avoided. 

This rapid creation of a second, dominating, 
British Empire (the first consisting of the ‘old 
dominions’, India, and the Cape) signalled 
Britain’s position as the leading industrial nation. 
The first Empire was based on an expansion of 
trade. The second was based on the export of 
capital, on the necessity of investing abroad an 
otherwise indisposable surplus. By 1914 Britain 
was investing abroad half of her national saving. 
In Africa conquest became inevitable if this vast 
investment was to be adequately promoted and 
protected. In this way a whole continent was made 
safe for the new capitalism. Much of British 
Africa was ‘ opened up’ by commercial companies 
with delegated powers of government. 

By the beginning of the Second World War 
Liberia was the only independent African State. 
Such a short time ago prospects for African 
nationalism: and democracy seemed hopeless. Yet 
by 1960 everything has changed, and the con- 
traction of the British Empire which has been 
involved has been one of the most uncomfortable 
features of the post-war years for the British 
public. In 1945 about 600,000,000 people through- 
out the world were ruled from Whitehall, tacitly 
or openly. By 1959 over 500,000,000 of them 
belonged to nations which had become indepen- 
dent, and independence had been promised to 
about 80,000,000 more. 

The Labour Governments of 1945-51 actively 
promoted this process out of conviction, and sub- 
sequent Conservative Gevernments have been wise 
enough to acquiesce in it. There is no doubt that 
any other policy would have been ruinous to both 
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national wealth and morale, as the imperial fixa- 
tion of France has shown. Since 1945 France has 
not been at peace. No part of the French Empire 
was surrendered until the terrible defeat at Dien- 
Bien-Phu in 1955 forced a retirement from Indo- 
China. A general policy of freeing tropical African 
colonies was only adopted when de Gaulle came 
to power in 1958; and half a million troops are 
still fighting a hopeless colonial war in Algeria 
which has helped to destroy French democracy. 
There was never a more apposite illustration of 
Mill’s dictum that empire abroad is incompatible 
with democracy at home. 

Inevitably a question suggests itself — what part 
has a decline in the profitability of colonial in- 
vestment played in the decline of the British 
Empire? Although it is clear that there is a larger 
return on overseas investments (in 1955 about 
10 per cent as opposed to about 8 per cent on 
home investments), this is a benefit to investors 
only, for it seems that there is no net gain to the 
whole economy. The Empire just does not pay, 
and its dissolution is not least an expression of 
national economic self-interest. 

Meanwhile, in 1960, the freeing of African 
colonies continues. Nigeria, with a population of 
35,000,000, becomes a member of the Common- 
wealth on October 1. Sierra Leone will become 
independent on April 27, 1961. A new constitution 
has been agreed for Kenya, and self-government 
is at last within sight. In Uganda responsible 
African self-government is proposed in 1961. In 
Tanganyika African elected members are in a 
majority in the Legislative Council; and other 
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colonies and protectorates, such as Basutoland, 
are at last slowly advancing towards democracy. 

All former French colonies in Africa, with the 
exception of Algeria, are now either autonomous 
or independent. 

In the new Africa, what will be the position of 
the whites? One role is clear. In some territories 
they will stay to rule. These are the undeveloped 
Spanish and Portugese colonies; the Union of 
South Africa; Southern Rhodesia; and as long 
as France is prepared to squander resources on 
a futile and costly war, Algeria. Problems are 
most acute in the territories with entrenched settler 
governments, where violent opposition to the 
development of African nationalism and demo- 
cracy has been inevitable. In Algeria the settlers 
have been backed by the metropolitan govern- 
ment, and at present there is a stalemate, with de 
Gaulle refusing to negotiate with the rebels. In 
Kenya the British Government (with an astute, 
tough, and ambitious Colonial Secretary) has 
backed the Africans. 

Southern Rhodesia has been a self-governing 
colony since 1923. All members of the Assembly 
are white. Should the British Government make 
any serious attempt to alter the constitution and 
introduce democracy, there would certainly be a 
settler revoit. It is quite clear that the settlers, 
of whoin there are 200,000 to an African popula- 
tion of 2,250,000, regard the British Government 
as the most serious threat to their desire for 
perpetual white supremacy. 

The white people of Southern Rhodesia would 
never tolerate an African-dominated Central Afri- 


The conditions in which many African workers live are typified by these shanty slums near Bulaway: 
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can Federation,.nor any attempt by Britain to 
force constitutional changes in their own colony. 

This is the most severe challenge to British policy. 

This year events in South Africa must have 
occupied more space on the front pages of news- 
papers than at any time since the Boer War. The 
situation is brutally simple. Three million whites 
rule ten million Africans, and many regard them 
as sub-human. They intend to go on ruling them, 
with whips, armoured cars, and machine-guns if 
necessary —-and they are necessary. 

Africans have more to look to from Com- 
munism here than in any other part of the con- 
tinent. They will never get even an apology for 
social justice from their white rulers. ‘We must 
make it clear that the white man is not prepared 
to abdicate from South Africa’ said Mr. Eric 
Louw, Minister for External Affairs. In the cir- 
cumstances it is not any real help to the Africans 
to remember that European opinion is not homo- 
geneous, and that there are some white progres- 
sives, liberals, and even socialists. South Africa 
is doomed to racialist tyranny for the foreseeable 
future. 

Nationalism in Africa has implied not merely 
n and |the end of colonial rule but also the modern 
y be a reorganization of ex-colonial societies. Nation- 
ettlers, |alism is a liberating idea not only because it is 
opula- |anti-colonial, but because it offers an entry into 
nment |ihe modern world. In India more industrialization 
re for |has taken place since 1947 than under British rule. 
In Africa such a process sets the white man in the 
second of his crucial roles—the dispenser of 
technical know-how. 

African poverty can only be relieved through 
ndustrialization and the parallel development of 
4) hgriculture. This is inconceivable without the use 
- ~4 bf white skill, used particularly to instruct Africans 
in technology. There are now more whites in 
Ghana than before independence. Institutions such 
the College of Technology at Kumasi are the 
wer houses of the new Africa. 

As a result, processes already in motion will be 
ccelerated — the disintegration of tribal societies, 
e declining importance of Chiefs, the gradual 
pbolition of subsistence agriculture, the destruc- 

»jion of archaic systems of land tenure. Detrib- 
* jlized Africa is limping into the twentieth century 
-)f factories and cities. But to many this material 
/idvancement only means a home in the swarming 
ihanty slums of Leopoldville or Dakar. 
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A view of the Kariba dam from the south bank of 

the Zambesi river which forms a boundary between 

Southern and Northern Rhodesia. White techno- 

logists have developed Africa’s resources by such 

projects, but the blacks claim that they are denied 
a rightful share in their country’s wealth 


and it is surely here that the whites will again 
play their most critical part. Investors are not 
interested in freedom, democracy, or Africans. 
They are interested in the security and profitability 
of their investments. This will almost certainly 
lead to a situation in which foreign governments 
will attempt to order, by agreement or threats, 
the internal affairs of African States in which 
their nationals invest heavily. The largest quantity 
of disposable capital is in the world’s leading 
industrial country, the USA, where 6 per cent of 
the world population is responsible for half of 
the world’s total industrial production. US foreign 
policy in relation to the export of US capital is 
therefore of great importance in Africa, which 
may well be destined for a period of US neo- 
imperialism. 

As for the Communists, they are not less inter- 
ested in Africa. As the continent is cleared of 
imp¢rialist occupation it becomes the latest battle- 
ground of the world’s two great rival ideological 
and ipower blocs. In the new Africa of literacy, 
industry, mass communications, and social up- 
heavals, Communists may soon be setting the pace 
and giving the surprises. 
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TWO VIEWS ON AFRICA — II 


SOLVING SOUTH AFRICA’S PROBLEM 


by EDGAR SANDLER 


A South African rationalist suggests a compromise solution 


ANY have had their say since the recent 
M economic and racial disturbances in 

South Africa. Yet the solutions offered 
have either been inspired by the requirements and 
wishes of one particular group of a complex 
society, and have thus been found impracticable, 
or have been vitiated by prejudice and emotion. 
It is time, therefore, to attempt an approach to 
the problem from a rational and unconventional 
viewpoint, in the calmer and more objective 
atmosphere of later reflection. 


Religious Bigots 

The basic trouble is that, while the Union of 
South Africa is a modern, industrial State, it is 
governed by a cabinet and bureaucracy which 
relies on the norms of behaviour employed by a 
primitive, pastoral, and unwashed people which 
lived in Egypt, Palestine, and adjacent lands some 
thousands of years ago. I refer, of course, to the 
ancient Judaic tradition which Christianity 
accepted so wholly from the Old Testament, and 
‘to which, through the time-honoured association 
or outright alliance of Church and State, modern 
Christian or nominally Christian countries have 
subscribed so fully, even when the influence is not 
direct or immediately apparent. 

In South Africa we see the die-hard funda- 
mentalists at their worst. They accept the Bible 
literally as the chief authority for human conduct, 
and they are determined to rule by those anti- 
quated traditions. Their bigoted thinking is 
entirely impractical for the running of a modern 
industrial State. 

The problem which faces the Union of South 
Africa is immense. Briefly, it is how a multi-racial 
society of nearly fifteen million people, at various 
social levels, shall live politically and econo- 
mically together. Tabulated for clarity, the popu- 
lation of the country, by simplified groups, is 
as follows: 

. 1. So-called Native races (mainly 
Bantu) ... 9.9m. 
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2. So-called Coloureds (mixed 


races)... 1.4m. 
3. Indians (mainly third to first 
generation) .. 5m. 


4. English - speaking people of 
European and Asiatic descent 
(part of the so-called ‘whites’) 1.3m. 


5. Afrikaans - speaking _ people, 
mainly of Dutch and ." of 
French descent (the 
portion of the so - 


14.9 m. 

The first three groups are referred to as non- 
white or non-European, forgetting, of course, that 
the so-called ‘whites’, ie. the last two groups, 
are not really white, which is an impossible colour 
for a person even of Caucasian or Nordic descent. 
As it is, the Indians in South Africa are almost 
entirely Aryan, while many near-Eastern people 
included among the ‘whites’ are certainly not 
Aryan and frequently not European. None of this 
is meant to imply inferiority or superiority, for he 
who tries to show the racial excellence of his own 
stock is grossly mistaken and is due to cause much 
trouble to himself and others. 


Who Should Rule? 

If laws are passed, and especially if out of these 
laws repressions build up against the less privi- 
leged and the minorities, the least the country’s 
rulers should do is to correct their definitions and 
bring them more in line with the facts. For every 
high-school student knows that white is the com- 
bination of the primary colours, and it is, there- 
fore, amusing to speculate that the nearer white 
a person is the more colour he has; conversely, 
black is the absence of all colour, and the nearer 
black an individual may be the less so-called 
colour he has’in his skin. If a great intellect like 
George Bernard Shaw preferred the word ‘ pink’ 


to designate Europeans and those of European} 


descent, that should be good enough for us: 
Go up to your sun-burnt friend, take out’ youl 
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white linen or cotton handkerchief, and, placing 
it against his cheek, tell him that he is not white. 
He will wonder, for a moment, what the joke may 
be. But if you do that to a stranger, or even a 
casual acquaintance, and particularly in South 
Africa, you will be asking for a fight, because he 
will at once think that you are insulting him, the 
stupid idea being that clarity of skin is the mark 
of superiority. 

In South Africa the present proportion of 
Bantu to the pink races is over three to one, and 
if the Union Government were to adopt the advice 
which it is urged to do from abroad, it would 
have to give the unqualified franchise to all these 
so-called natives, which would soon be the end 
of Western civilization in the tip of the continent. 
Though black nationalism will not agree, and will 
want to impose on the Europeans the independ- 
ence which has been sweeping down Africa, un- 
doubtedly like a whirlwind of change, I state my 
premise categorically, and that is that the Euro- 
pean must retain the right to run the country 
largely in his own way. 

A Multi-Racial Coalition 

Actually, the pinks arrived in South Africa first, 
though there were a few Hottentots and Bushmen 
there before them. The Bantu arrived from the 
North somewhat later, so if they think they are 
entitled to the land, they themselves must hand 
it over to the dying earlier races. As well insist 
that English-descended Americans give up the 
whole of the United States to the Red Indians! 

First, the two pink races must agree. This is 
going to be very difficult. Naturally the National- 
ists, with their Dutch Reformed Church and 
Broederbond, will say ‘ Yes’, but on their terms. 
For their own salvation they must learn to drop 
their uncompromising views. They must forget 
their fundamentalism, at least so far as governing 
the country is concerned, and confine that luxury 
to their Sunday visits to die kerk, while their 
predikants must be made to appreciate that the 
literal application of Bible precepts to modern 
government is, at best, a retarding influence, at 
worst, a heavy liability. 

They must streamline their politics and forget 
the Boer War, ‘but they may allow themselves to 
remember objectively one of their haunting fears, 
the fear of being overwhelmed by the Bantu. On 
the other hand, the English-speaking section must 
do some forgetting and remembering. They, too, 


must forget their ingrained ideas of racial 
superiority to the Bantu and the Indians and not 
confuse technological and financial pre-eminence 
with racial excellence. 

Secondly, having come together, they must then, 
with some give and take, urgently form a coalition 
government, one which will specifically include 
two or three Bantu, two so-called Coloureds, and 
one Indian, with suitable portfolios to look after 
their respective interests. With his present political 
advantage, the Afrikaner would, naturally, expect 
to take more and give less, but that should not 
unduly frighten the other groups. 

Of course, this presupposes that all races receive 
the franchise at once, on a common and national 
voters’ roll. But the Bantu’s vote could hardly be 
unqualified: it would have to be ‘loaded’ on the 
basis of minimum educational and property re- 
quirements. Not having an overwhelming popula- 
tion, the Coloureds and Indians could be included 
without restrictions. Now it goes without saying 
that, with the possible exception of these last two 
depressed groups, this startling plan would please 
nobody, and even our own liberally minded des- 
cendants would find it difficult to stomach. The 
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Fifty new members join the RPA each month. 
This is good, but still not good enough. 

Obviously a large and growing public shares 
our outlook, but is unaware of our existence. 
To reach them costs money. 

The present subscription to the RPA is too 
low to carry on a vigorous campaign without 
donations. We therefore appeal to all members 
to help in this work by giving generously to 
our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford. 


To THE SECRETARY 
RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 
40 Drury Lane, LoNDoN, WC2, ENGLAND 


I enclose Cheque/Postal Order to the value 


Development Fund. 
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Nationalists would have to do a lot of hard 
thinking if their stodgy and traditional diet of 
meat, in dried or fresh form, eggs, and starchy 
foods will allow their brains to think clearly. But 
I say to them that it is better to have these revolu- 
tionary changes than to build up conditions for a 
bloody revolution, which must inevitably follow 
from the riots and violence of unrelieved suppres- 
sion, The African National Congress, aided and 
abetted by their friends in the independent ‘ black ’ 
nations to the North, would also reject this plan 
as being inadequate. They want nothing short of 
complete control, not only of their affairs, but, 
on the theory of numerical superiority, also of the 
whole country. To them I would say ‘ better half 
a loaf than no bread’. 

Thirdly, the new government would have to 
institute and carry out an aggressive policy of 
immigration from Europe, mainly to reduce the 
adverse population ratio over the years, so that 
the pink man can gradually strengthen his posi- 
tion. I have in mind large figures of, say, at least 
fifty thousand to one hundred thousand immi- 
grants a year. Simultaneously, big schemes of 
irrigation and housing would be necessary to pro- 
vide for all races adequately, while the nonsense 
of Apartheid would have to go, with its dreams 
of Bantustans and Group Areas and all its 
iniquitous appendages. 

Yet those who are enlightened realize only too 
well the enormous difficulties which lie ahead of 
any such attempted solution, these difficulties 
being traceable mainly to the peculiar mentality 
of the ruling group of Nationalist Afrikaners. 
And this, in turn, derives from the literal accept- 
ance of the Bible as their moral code, and its 
application to their problems. To quote one 
example: have not the Bantu been equated. with 
the slaves, and is it not God’s will that they shall 
carry the water and cut the wood for the master 
race? As a further indication of this attitude of 
the ruling powers, we were told by the Afrikaans 
Press that the Prime Minister’s life had been saved 
by the hand of Providence, so that he might fulfil 
the great tasks which lie ahead of him. 

As large-scale immigration fights shy of South 
Africa’s name, that name should be changed to, 
say, Van Riebeeck’s Land. A new and vigorous 
name is needed to confirm a change of heart, and 
to invite that human material to help build up an 
enlightened Van Riebeeck’s Land at the tip of 
the continent. 
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WHAT IS MENTAL 
HEALTH? 


by CLIFFORD ALLEN 


A_ psychiatrist answers questions 
which claim urgent attention 
during World Mental Health Year 


FTER being neglected for hundreds of 
Acs a strong emphasis is now placed on 

mental illness. Suddenly it is being realized 
what a crippling thing it is and how commonly it 
occurs. A disease which fills more hospital beds 
than all the other diseases put together is worth 
noticing. Almost every family has some member, 
admitted or concealed, who has a neurosis or 
psychosis. Then the uncomfortable thought occurs, 
‘Am I really as sane as I think I am? ” 

If someone came up to you and asked ‘ How 
do you know you are mentally well? ’ how could 
you demonstrate your mental health? You could 
not do so by saying that you feel normal because 
many insane patients feel quite well, in fact some 
feel extraordinarily well. You might insist that 
you conduct your affairs without difficulty, but 
many patients who are mentally ill do the same. 

I once asked a colleague in a mental hospital 
many years ago how he knew he was sane. He 
pulled out his hospital keys and said simply: 
‘ Because I have the keys.’ But even this test might 
not be valid in totalitarian countries where sane 
people have been locked up by others of dubious 
mentality for political reasons. 

What is mental health? What is sanity and 
insanity? How can we be sure of being mentally 
healthy? These are legitimate questions, and I 
will try to answer them. 

Before we can appreciate the nature of mental 
health we must understand what the mind is for, 
what is its function and nature. Now the mind 
was not evolved io split philosophical hairs, no 
matter how fascinating such an occupation may 
be. It was evolved, firstly, to deal with the func- 
tioning of the body so that we breathe, digest, 
walk about, and so on without thinking about it; 
the motor runs without our interference unless it 
is necessary. Secondly, the mind is to deal with the 
outside world. This is much more important than 
our bodies. Freud called the ego ‘The reality tester’, 
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and the world outside our bodies is reality. For 
Freud reality was objectivity, and despite the pro- 
tests of philosophers this must be good enough 
for us. 

One who is in good mental health should hardly 
know that he has a body except when it reminds 
him of its existence by its normal functioning, 
and he should be able to understand the world 
in which he lives. A common symptom of mental 
illness is the malfunctioning or sensation of mal- 
function of the body. The hypochondriacal aches 
and pains, spasms, and discomforts which show 
the mind is not minding its unconscious business. 


Test for Sanity 


The mentally ill often cannot deal with the 
world about them. This may vary from the poor 
dement whose brain has deteriorated through old 
age, alcohol, syphilis, and so on, so that he does 
not know where he lives and could not even 
recognize his home if confronted with it, to those 
who have wrong conceptions (or delusions) and 
think they are the centre of a conspiracy with 
cunning enemies plotting their downfall. 

Sometimes it is difficult to know whether we are 
facing a distorted idea of reality or whether the 
patient is really sane and has had an unexpected 
experience. I once had a patient who told a 
curious story. He said that he was walking home 
from his work one dark and foggy night and 
looked down into the basement of a house. The 
curtains were not quite closed and he saw men 
forging bank-notes. He left hurriedly, but one of 
the men followed him and identified him. His sub- 
sequent persecutions were due to the gang of 
forgers. This was, of course, a possibility, but 
other circumstances suggested that the whole thing 
was delusional. 

If we are mentally well we should respond with 
appropriate emotion to our surroundings. The 
schizophrenic will sometimes laugh when circum- 
stances are such that he should cry, or be amused 
When events require him to be sad. Sometimes we 
find the patient who is depressed by some event 
which has allowed him to attain an ambition for 
which he has waited for years. He has at last 
obtained the longed-for position and cannot 
accept it because he is too depressed. On the con- 
trary, some patients in a state of mania do not 
mind that a personal tragedy has happened, or 
that their monetary resources are being dissipated, 
but continue their carefree way. Some schizo- 


phrenics feel no emotional response at all. Van der 
Lubbe, who was supposed to have set fire to the 
Reichstag in Hitler’s time, did not appear con- 
cerned by the trial and his terrible position but 
remained immersed in schizophrenic indifference. 

Sanity is a legal and not a medical definition 
and, indeed, it seems to vary according to differ- 
ent circumstances. For example, as long as you 
know what property you possess, and who has a 
claim on you, then there is no question that you 
are fit to make a will, even though you believe 
that you are the direct descendant of Genghis 
Khan and have a thousand wives. You may be 
sane for will-making purposes but insane for 
murder. 

If you do a murder, your sanity depends on 
whether you knew what you were doing and 
whether you knew that it was wrong. This is a 
legal definition invented by lawyers and persisted 
unchanged until recently, It is very convenient for 
legal work and gave a verdict as neatly as a 
machine gives one a packet of chocolate for a 
coin. This automatic verdict has a fatal flaw that 
there are circumstances in life when one is forced 
to desperate action without niceties of right and 
wrong. The mentally ill patient who believes that 
the man next door is plotting to kill his wife and 
children, who goes to the police and is told to go 
home and not be so silly, who finally takes an 
axe and murders the unfortunate neighbour, is 
doing what he believes will safeguard himself and 
his family. Yet he fails under the legal definition 
since he knew what he was doing and knew that 
it was wrong. In fact, Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, in 1888 stated that ‘the 
judicial decisions on questions of insanity were 
bound by an old authority which, by the light of 
modern science, was altogether unsound and 
wrong’. 


Living With Reality 

Fortunately the law has recently been changed 
and it is now possible to plead the presence of 
mental illness sufficient to influence behaviour and 
have the matter reduced to manslaughter. Your 
sanity, therefore, from the legal point of view is 
a variable matter, altering to circumstances 
whether you are signing a contract, making a will, 
or doing a murder. 

If we take it that a man is medically mentally 
healthy if he is not pathologically concerned with 
his physical health and leaves his body to do its 
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work on its own, if he is well in contact with 
reality and deals with the world as it is, including 
living happily among his fellow men and women, 
then we have as good a definition of mental 
health as can be given. But now the next problem 
arises. How can we ensure that this is attained? 
The answer is that obviously we cannot do so 
in all circumstances. There are some causes of 
mental illness such as mental deficiency (being 
born with insufficient brainpower) which are 
mysterious and the causes of which we do not yet 
know; there are, at the other end of the scale, 
forms of dementia which occur due to old age, 
to poisons and diseases, which are not always 
preventable. The only way to avoid such causes 
is more research. However, there are many things 
we can do, if not. for ourselves for our children. 


Unnecessary Stresses 


Although it is doubtful whether mental illness 
such as schizophrenia and manic-depression are 
inherited as such there is a possibility that some 
families have an inherent weakness, like some 
makes of car have a weak clutch, or a poor trans- 
mission, which tends to cause a breakdown in 
certain directions. This could be prevented by 
some form of genetics, but at present people are 
not willing to accept this. In that case we must 
try to diminish unnecessary stresses. 

The commonest stress causing mental illness is 
unhappy family life. Some years ago two Ameri- 
can psychiatrists, Kasanin and Veo, investigated 
the history of a group of young people who had 
become insane. They found that fifty per cent of 
the children had been abnormal at school. Half 
these abnormal children had been ‘odd and 
queer’ and the other half ‘shy, withdrawing, 
“ nobody”’ types. If they had investigated the 
families from which they had come, the psychia- 
trists would have found something wrong at home. 

Social stress is another common cause which is 
often avoidable. Two other American investiga- 
tors, Hollingsworth and Redlich, investigated the 
mental and nervous illness in New Haven. They 
discovered that symptoms went by social class to 
a large extent. The wealthiest tended to be dis- 
satisfied with themselves when they were ill, the 
middle class developed anxiety symptoms, the 
lower class developed aches and pains, and the 
lowest class behaviour disorders. Insanity ap- 
peared more commonly in the lower classes and 
this did not seem to be caused by a downward 
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drift in society but by something else, probably 
‘stress and strain in the environment. 

All these things are avoidable. Sensible marriage 
laws would help, so that the horrible spectacle of 
parents fighting to obtain possession of children, 
who often hate them, would disappear. A tradition 
of better marital manners and happiness in the 
home would relieve many children of strains they 
ought never to have. The avoidance of violence 
to children again is important. We cannot avoid 
this for ourselves but we can for the next 
generation. 

Surely a more sensible attitude towards religion 
would remove much strain in both adults and 
children. The hell-fire type of belief must have 
helped many unfortunates through the doors of 
the mental hospital. 1 have had patients who 
thought they were doomed because they mastur- 
bated as children; and a girl who was raped at 
the age of twelve years who thought she could 
never mix with decent people again. Innumerable 
depressed patients also complained that they had 
‘sinned against the Holy Ghost’ (whatever that 
may mean) through memories of the nonsense 
they were taught as children. 

Statistics are not very reliable in mental illness: 
patients conceal their illness or relatives conceal 
it for them. If we take the broadest view that 
psychosexual diseases and criminality are all 
mental diseases, we see a dreadful indictment of 
our society. Probably one in twenty of those 
around us is homosexual; one in fifty is insane, 
or will be; and one in twenty is a neurotic; one 
in a hundred a criminal at some time. There is 
surely something seriously wrong which could be 
put right. 

We ought to be mentally well. Ships are 
launched to float. and not to sink, and human 
beings should be born to live normal contented 
lives in which they are able to get the most out of 
living. Only a little which contributes to mental 
ill health is inherited, and that is aggravated by 
stresses which are often avoidable. 

The best insurance policy against mental illness 
is to be born with healthy parents into a happy 
family, to be educated in an atmosphere of 
security and unworried by morbid beliefs, and ‘to 
grow up in a community in which there is no 
tradition to keep up with or surpass the Joneses. 
All this may seem a truism and something which 
everybody thinks he knows. If this is so, it is time 
we put it into practice. 
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The Impossibility of 


Omnipotence 
by NUMA CLIVE NEGRI 


philosophers and theologians have almost 

invariably endeavoured to establish or dis- 
prove the existence of God in one of two ways. 
They have either assumed that there is no such 
thing as God, and then sought to prove the con- 
trary, or they have followed the precedent of 
French law and begun with the hypothesis that 
God does exist and have then tried to prove 
that he does not. In both cases the arguments 
employed have, of necessity, been suasive rather 
than logical, and as a consequence the results have 
been far from satisfactory. More conclusive 
results can, however, be obtained if we precede 
any inquiry into the existence of God with an 
inquiry into the linguistic validity of the concept 
of God. 

In this connection it is necessary to define the 
word ‘god’. Theologians may, of course, hold 
that God is sublime and therefore indefinable. 
This is irrelevant since we are asking for a defini- 
tion of the word ‘god’, not of God. 

Apart from certain proper nouns, the only 
words which may justifiably be regarded as 
indefinable are those which we use to denote 
sense-data. All other words are either definable or 
meaningless. Now God is not a sense datum, and 
the word ‘god’ is not a term used to describe 
or identify a sense datum. On the contrary, it 
is, in addition to being a proper noun, the name 
of a philosophical concept. Accordingly it must 
be definable, Of course, the word ‘god’ has 
several. lexiographical meanings. It can mean 
simply an object of worship or merely a super- 
human being. But in modern Western theology, 
Christian religion, and indeed in philosophy, it 
is clearly understood to mean an omniscient, 
omnipresent and omnipotent force or being. 

Now the important feature of the above 
definition is ‘omnipotent’. We can disregard 
omniscience and omnipresence because they are. 
necessary adjuncts of omnipotence. What then, 
We may ask, is meant by ‘ omnipotence’? There 
is no doubt about this; it means all-powerful. 
That is to say, capable of doing everything and 
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anything. This is in accordance with the theo- 
logical and religious conception of God. God, the 
theologians inform us, is the supreme creator, the 
all-powerful ruler of the universe. He, and he 
alone, is capable of accomplishing anything. But 
the point the theologians have overlooked is that 
philosophically and semantically speaking the 
word ‘ omnipotent ’ is nonsensical. 

Omnipotence is concerned with actions, And 
actions can be divided into two distinct classes ; 
namely, those that are reversible, and those that 
are not. Naturally in order to be omnipotent it is 
necessary to do not merely everything possible, 
but literally anything. This means that the omni- 
potent being must, if he is truly omnipotent, be 
able to perform all reversible and all irreversible 
action. But, and this is the important point, if he 
can perform an action which is irreversible it 
follows that he is not omnipotent because to be 
omnipotent he would have to be capable of 
reversing that ‘irreversible’ action, and if he 
could reverse that action it would not be an 
irreversible action. In other words the paradox 
means that, to be omnipotent it is necessary to be 
able to reverse all actions, but if one is capable 
of reversing all actions one is incapable of per- 
forming an irreversible action. And if one cannot 
perform an irreversible action one is not omni- 
potent. 

It may, of course, be contended that there is 
no such thing as an irreversible action. Certainly 
it is difficult to think of any action that would be 
irreversible if one had unlimited power. But the 
definition of omnipotent is all-powerful ; i.e. cap- 
able of doing literally anything. Consequently the 
omnipotent being must be capable of realizing or 
creating a group of irreversible actions. And so 
the paradox remains, for if these actions are, in 
fact, irreversible, the omnipotent being will be 
unable to reverse them, therefore he is not omni- 
potent. And if he can reverse them, they are not 
irreversible actions, therefore he is obviously in- 
capable of realizing irreversible actions, which 
again means that he is not all-powerful. In effect 
this means that the term omnipotence is as non- 
sensical as, say, black-whiteness. 

Now, as we have already seen, omnipotence is 
an essential feature of a god. Anything which ‘is 
not omnipotent cannot be a god. And if the word 
‘omnipotent’ is nonsensical, if it is impossible to 
be omnipotent, it follows that ‘there can be no 


such thing as God. Q.E.D. 
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TRIBUTE TO PESTALOZZI 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


Children’s villages in Switzerland and Sussex still 
testify to the work of a great humanitarian reformer 


is known in England, if at 

all by other than profes- 
sional educationists, because an 
international Childrens’ Village 
in Switzerland has been called 
after him, and a similar one has 
just been started here. It is fitting 
that his name should have been 
commemorated in so idealist an 
enterprise, because he was filled 
with love of children and strove 
throughout his life to improve 
their condition, especially if 
they were born in poverty. Al- 
though educational reform was 
always his chief, it was by no 
means his only interest. From a 
newly published biography of 
him, Pestalozzi: The Man and 
His Work, by Kate Silber (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 32s net), 
it appears that philosophy, eco- 
nomics, religion, penal and social 
reform, were all matters on 
which he reflected deeply and 
wrote voluminously. 


Psychology Forestalled 


His style is verbose and 
cloudy ; he frequently made pro- 
paganda in the form of didactic 
fiction, a boring device to which 
in England later on Harriet Mar- 
tineau was much addicted. One 
cannot agree with the author of 
this biography that his outpour- 
ings still have the importance in 
our day which she attributes to 
them. Her own heavy style, lav- 
ishly sprinkled with inverted 
commas, is particularly 
attractive, but her book was 
originally written in German be- 
fore she rewrote it in English. 
However, it is thorough and 
fully documented and is likely to 
remain the standard work on 
Pestalozzi for all who are inter- 
ested in education. 

In order to appreciate the im- 
portance of this man’s work in 
his chosen field one must try to 
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H EINRICH PESTALOZZI 


Heinrich Pestalozzi ( 1 746-1 827) 


visualize what schools were like 
before the first attempts were 
made to reform them. A stale 
medieval atmosphere hung like 
a miasma in schoolrooms long 
after the Middle Ages were over. 
Facts, uncomprehended and un- 
related to one another, to be 
learned mechanically by rote, 
were crammed into the heads of 
children, frequently by means of 
physical violence applied to 
another part of their anatomy. 
John Wesley, for instance, 
born less than half a century 
earlier than Pestalozzi, urged the 
importance of breaking a child’s 
will, for which purpose he was 
to be whipped, not once only but 
ten times running if necessary, 
from the age of one year on- 
wards. He founded a school in 
which there were no holidays 
nor any playtime at all from one 
year’s end to another; the chil- 


‘dren rose at four o’clock and 


spent their days under constant 
supervision, at work, prayers, 
and meditation. 

The theories of the Swiss re- 
former were the very opposite: 


stage by stage, at first through 
a kind of play, children had to 
understand what they were 
taught; pleasant physical exer- 
cise was not neglected, for 
education was to be mental, 
moral, and physical as well as 
vocational. Above all, children 
were to feel themselves sur- 
rounded by love. He believed in 
the importance of the family, 
especially of the mother, in the 
child’s development and consid- 
ered that the spirit of an institu- 
tion should be, as it were, an 
enlargement of family life. He 
was sure that in the end, by de- 
veloping their higher nature in 
children, by making them good, 
happy, and independent, Society 
itself would be transformed. 
Since his time this view has 
been confirmed by modern 
psychology, which traces many 
of our social evils to wrong 
handling in infancy. If in most 
of our schools today humanity 
and common sense are taken for 
granted, it should be remem- 
bered that it was not always so 
and that this happier state of 
affairs is due to educational re- 
formers, among whom Pesta- 
lozzi was one of the greatest. 


The Young Dreamer 

He was born in Zurich in 
1746, and having lost his father 
in early infancy was brought 
up by his mother and a devoted 
maid-servant in a feminine at- 
mosphere, which no doubt over- 
stimulated him emotionally. He 
seems to have been a dreamy 
uncouth fellow, who thought of 
himself as an outsider and who 
all his life remained unkempt in 
appearance and eccentric in his 
ways. He studied for a time at 
the University, but left without 
any examinations. He was great- 
ly influenced by Rousseau, and 
his idealism was fostered in the 
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Helvetic Society which he joined 
and where he came into contact 
with many young men full of 
uplift. 

Agriculture attracted him, but 
he was too impractical, and his 
experiment in farming turned 
out a failure. It is hardly sur- 
prising that the well-to-do shop- 
keeping parents of the girl with 
whom he fell in love, Anna 
Schulthess, objected to him as a 
son-in-law; however, after a 
long and anxious engagement, 
they were married in 1769, when 
he was twenty-three and _ his 
bride was thirty-one. 


Children of the Poor 


Although they always con- 
tinued to love one another, their 
marriage, which lasted for more 
than forty years, cannot have 
been very happy. Owing to cir- 
cumstances, they were frequently 
parted for long periods; nearly 
always they were desperately 
poor ; the only one of their chil- 
dren who lived, a son, Jean 
Jacques, suffered from epilepsy 
and seems to have been mentally 
retarded. 

Pestalozzi’s most passionate 
and most lasting desire was to 
|found an industrial school for 
poor children, where they could 
be taught to earn their own liv- 
ing as. part of their education. 
He wrote many books expound- 
ing his theories and tried to in- 
terest people of high position in 
his ideas, including the Emperor 
of Austria and Napoleon. The 
French Revolution aroused his 
sympathy at the outset, although 
his enthusiasm waned as it be- 
came more violent, but because 
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he upheld it at the beginning he 
was made an honorary citizen of 
France 

At different times the Swiss 
authorities helped him to estab- 
lish various schools ; an early one 
was for children left orphaned 
and homeless after the French 
had slaughtered part of the 
inimical Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in Unterwalden. Nothing 
Was ready; even the buildings 
provided had not been complete- 
ly reconstructed when the first 


-Jof the ragged band arrived. 


“Many came with scabies of 
long standing so that they could 


hardly walk’, he wrote in an 
account of his experience with 
them; ‘many in rags crawling 
with vermin, many so thin that 
one could count all their bones, 
sallow, stupefied, with fear in 
their eyes and wrinkles of dis- 
trust and anxiety on_ their 
brows; some were bold and 
arrogant, habitual beggars, liars 
and cheats ; others were crushed 
by their misery, meek but sus- 
picious, frightened and glum. 
Lazy indolence, lack of practice 
in the use of faculties and skills 
were general. Out of ten children 
hardly one knew the ABC’. 

He fed and nursed the eighty 
children almost without any 
help, taught them, and gave them 
love. Through his civilizing influ- 
ence over these poor little sav- 
ages, his self-confidence which 
had long been sapped was re- 
stored, and henceforward he 
knew with certainty that his 
method was right. 

All his idealism did not pre- 
vent complaints from outside 
that he lacked order, and in due 
course the school was closed 
down on the pretext that the 
premises were required as a hos- 
pital, because French and Aus- 
trian troops were marching on 
Switzerland from different direc- 
tions. 

Subsequent schools of his 
also failed for various reasons, 
quarrels among the staff, and 
above all because he was com- 
pletely unbusiness-like. In any 
case, he generally had to accept 
fee-paying pupils as well as the 
poor children for whom he had 
only intended to work. However 
unpractical he may have been 
in ordinary life, he was a genius 
in his handling of children. He 
got the best out of them, was 
always their beloved Father 
Pestalozzi, and his entry into a 
classroom was invariably hailed 
with delight. 


Fame at Last 


His last and most famous 
school was at Yverdon, a castle 
which the local authority put at 
his disposal. By that time he was 
recognized in Switzerland, for he 
had become famous abroad and 
had received offers from many 
countries to come and reform 


their educational systems. He 
was able to carry out all his 
ideas, to have French and 
German teachers for French- or 
German-speaking children, sep- 
arate prayers for Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, all in the 
harmonious atmosphere for 
which he had longed. 

People came from many lands 
to study his methods; among 
the pupil-teachers was Friedrich 
Froebel, who was later to found 
the Kindergarten system. Visitors 
from England included among 
others Robert Owen and 
Henry Brougham, and Pestalozzi 
schools were set up in many 
places. Incidentally, Cheam, the 
preparatory school attended by 
the Prince of Wales, was origin- 
ally founded at Epsom on those 
principles for the children of 
well-to-do parents, moved to 
Cheam in 1826,. and finally to 
its present site near Newbury. 


Unorthodox Christian 


The man himself never seems 
to have felt that he had attained 
all his ideals, and the portraits 
reproduced in this book reveal 
a mixture of melancholy and 
benevolence in his countenance, 
with the melancholy predomin- 
ating in old age. He died in 1827, 
at the age of 81. The long in- 
scription on his monument 
refers to him as saviour of the 
poor, father of orphans, and 
ends: 


In Yverdon Educator of 
Mankind. 
Man, Christian, Citizen. 
All for Others, Nothing 
for Himself. 
Blessed be his Name. 


Pestalozzi had been brought 
up as a Protestant, and had been 
a devout believer in his youth. 
There came a time when, under 
the stress of grief and disap- 
pointment, he had lost his faith, 
but after a long inward struggle 
he returned to religion, although 
it must be admitted that his 
Christianity was of a strongly 
personal and unorthodox kind. 
If he cannot be called a human- 
ist in the modern sense of that 
term, it is certainly true to say 
of Father Pestalozzi that he 
was a great humanitarian. 
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BEHIND THE PRISON BARS 


by GEORGE ROBINSON 


Despite many improvements in the English prison 
system a grim inheritance of the past still remains 


S so often in our national 
A affairs, Sir | Winston 

Churchill has given utter- 
ance to a memorable passage on 
criminality and the criminal, a 
statement to which most edu- 
cated and rational men would 
give assent. In a speech in the 
House of Commons as long ago 
as 1910 he said (as Home Secre- 
tary): 

The mood and temper of the 
public in regard to the treatment 
of crime and criminals is one of 
the most unfailing tests of any 
country. A calm, dispassionate 
recognition of the rights of the 
accused, and even of the convicted 
criminal, against the State—a con- 
stant heart-searching by all charged 
with the duty of punishment—a 
desire and eagerness to rehabili- 
tate in the world of industry those 
who have paid their due in the 
hard coinage of punishment: tire- 
less efforts towards the discovery 
of curative and regenerative pro- 
cesses: unfailing faith that there 
is a treasure, if you can only find 
it, in the heart of every man. 
These are the symbols which, in 
the treatment of crime and the 
criminal, mark and measure the 
stored-up strength of a nation, and 
are sign and proof of the living 
virtue within it. 


Savage Penalties 


By outlining the history of the 
English treatment of prisoners in 
The English Prisons (Methuen, 
21s) D. L. Howard gives the lay- 
man an opportunity to exercise 
his own judgment on this aspect 
of British life. One cannot but 
be struck by the duality of atti- 
tude that characterizes British 
penology: the harshness of 
treatment and _ resistance to 
change of vested interests on the 
one hand, and the patient, self- 
less work of reformers (includ- 
ing some prison officials) on the 
other. 

In Saxon England the laws of 
Aethelstan stipulated that a per- 
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son convicted of murder should 
be imprisoned for one hundred 
and twenty days before he could 
be claimed by his relatives. The 
ecclesiastical authorities used 
prisons in the thirteenth century 
principally because they were 
not permitted to impose the 
death penalty. An unfortunate 
monk who, dog-like, had bitten 
off his prior’s finger was im- 
prisoned by episcopal order and 
put ‘in prison under iron chains 
in which he shall be content with 
bread, indifferent ales, pottage, 
and a pittance of meat or fish 
(which on the sixth day he shall 
do without) until he is penitent’. 
Pope Gregory IX decreed that 
all who were converted to the 
faith after arrest because they 
feared the death penalty should 
be imprisoned for life. 


Throughout our history [writes 
Mr Howard] we have shown re- 
markable ingenuity in devising 
and inflicting punishments upon 
our fellow-men. Rather less im- 
agination has been devoted to the 
development of effective reforma- 
tive measures, even in those rare 
and brief periods when there has 
been some popular support for 
ideas of inducing the offender to 
conform by _ educational and 
therapeutic means, instead of 
making him suffer for his wrongs. 


Insanitary Prisons 

By the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century most English 
county authorities were responsi- 
ble for the prisons in their 
capital towns, but a fair number 
of prisons were in private hands 
—for instance, the Duke of 
Leeds owned Halifax Prison, 
and Lord Derby drew £13 annu- 
ally from Macclesfield Prison. 
If the prison walls were tumb- 
ling down or unbarred windows 
facilitated escape, then the 
answer was permanently to chain 
the inmates. Conditions were 


such that more men died yearly 
from fever in overcrowded, un- 
sanitary prisons than were put 
to death on the scaffold. 


Towards Reform 


John Howard began his work 
on the design and administration 
of prisons towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. Although 
Howard made a big impression 
on the opinion of his day little 
improvement in prison condi- 
tions actually took place for 
many years after his death. 
Gradually, however, the nine- 
teenth century accepted what 
may seem to us as rather com- 
monsensical proposals. What did 
Howard ask for? He wanted the 
segregation of offenders by age, 
sex, and the severity of the 
crimes they had committed ; he 
advocated confinement in cells 
to reduce moral and _ physical 
‘contagion’; he proposed that a 
salaried staff should be ap- 
pointed to eliminate practices 
like extortion. Howard believed 
alcohol should not be sold to 
inmates, and that medical 
officers ought to be brought in 
to look after prisoners. All of 
this was startlingly original — 
not to say subversive of law and 
order —in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1823 
was the first Statute bringing 
about a general reform of 
prison. Peel, perhaps the most 
energetic of all Home _ Secre- 
taries, was a forward-looking 
man, far in advance of his 
Parliamentary contemporaries. 
By the Act jailors were forbid- 
den to do private business with 


their charges, and women pri-},, 


soners were to be supervised 
wholly by wardresses. The use 
of chains, irons, and ‘tyrannical 
punishments’ had to be notified 
to the Justices in every case ; bul 
Peel, despite his energy, could 
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not manage to ensure that 
theory would in all cases be put 
into practice. Therefore his Act 


was unevenly applied from 
prison to prison: 
The ‘ Separate ’ System 


By the middle of_last century 
the London prisons were more 
varied ‘and numerous than at 
any earlier period. Pentonville, 
regarded as a model, was under 
direct Government control as a 
convict prison, devoted princi- 
pally to men serving the. first 
part of their sentences. Millbank, 
also administered by the Home 
Office, specialized in a discipline 
providing separate cellular con- 
fnement by night with silent 
group work by day. Coldbath 
Fields prison was notorious for 
its severity. Coleridge wrote 
about it thus: 


As he went through Coldbath 
Fields, he saw 

A solitary cell; 

And-the devil was pleased, 


for it gave him a hint 
For improving his prisons. 
in 


Prison work such as oakum 
picking was both degrading and 
cruel. A visitor noted of this 
(work: “To the young offender it 
is a severe punishment, breaking 
his nails and tearing the flesh off 
his finger-ends.’ 

The ‘separate’ system was in- 
stituted at Pentonville in 1842 
with the approval of the Inspec- 
tors of Prisons, who encouraged 
its introduction throughout 
Britain. Still, in Parliament and 
in the Press, the argument went 
on as to whether this was the 
best method of housing crim- 
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[at The Prison Act of 1865 


as a vital part of prison ‘treat- 
ment’ for the rest of the century. 
A few years earlier the ‘Birming- 
ham Scandal’ —arising out of 
an inquest on a prisoner who 


hanged himself — made a 


very considerable impact on the 
national consciousness. (One of 
the many forms of brutality to 


[vhich prisoners were subjected 


Was the whipping of disobedient 
boys, carried out continually 
until they ‘became obedient’.) 
The Birmingham Scandal helped 


to arouse the conscience of 
people who normally were in- 
different as to what happened 
behind prison walls. 

In 1850 the Committee on 
Prison Discipline debated and 
rejected a proposal to put all 
prisons under national control. 
Such a proposal, which would 
have meant the transference of 
responsibility from local coun- 
cils to the central government, 
then seemed wildly impractic- 
able. Nevertheless, when in 1874 
a Government came to power 
which was pledged to reduce the 
rates, this was in fact carried 
out. 

Who could object to the 
saving of £500,000 (a sum repre- 
senting, in those days, several 
times its present value)? By the 
passing of the Prisons Act in 
1877 the Home Secretary was 
given full responsibility for the 
English prisons, and the day-to- 
day control was vested in five 
Prison Commissioners. 

Prison inspectors were told to 
pay attention to the physical 
condition of inmates. Their 


A cell in 
Holloway 
Gaol in 
which a 
prisoner spends 
two-thirds of 
the term of 
her sentence 
(reproduced 
from ‘The 
English 
Prisons’) 


mental condition did not seem 
of much interest to officials, 
apart from an occasional refer- 
ence to passivity and willingness 
to obey orders. Life was made 
as inhuman as possible — cells 
had to be scrupulously clean, 
free of decoration, with opaque 
glass in the windows to keep 
prisoners from even looking ‘at 
the sky ; and a prisoner was not 
allowed to have pictures of his 
relatives in his possession. In 
fact, prisons at this period were 
in some respects more deliber- 
ately inhuman than those of an 
earlier and more insanitary time 
when men and women were 
crowded together and at least 
had companionship. Sir Alex- 
ander Paterson, a prison admin- 
istrator, made this comment: 


The prison regime, resting prim- 
arily on conditions of safe custody 
and security, determined to mini- 
mize the chances of violence or 
suicide, had succeeded in making 
a large number of human beings 
into objects of ugliness and con- 
tempt. No child could have re- 
cognized her father in such condi- 
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tions, no girl or wife believe she 
— loved a man who looked like 
that. 

Paterson goes on to add that 
the warders only indulged in 
violence when an escaped con- 
vict was recaptured. Then it was 
the tradition, in’ Dartmoor, at 
least, that the convict should be 
taken to a separate cell and 
‘beaten indiscriminately’. 

The legacy of the past cannot 
be ignored, but of course there 
has been very considerable pro- 
gress in recent years in British 
penology. Our law now says that 
prisons exist to reform the men 
and women committed to them 
and the Prison Commissioners 
(who incidentally have just 
started an informative and well- 
illustrated publication, The 
Prison Service Journal, priced at 
6d) work with this aim in mind. 
Nevertheless, there is a hard 
core of recidivists, men who are 
put behind bars time and again. 
Mr Howard tells how the Prison 
Commissioners ‘have to struggle 
against loudly advocated puni- 
tive policies as well as against 
general public apathy in_ its 
efforts to rehabilitate criminals’. 
The recidivists are people who 
have become ‘institutionalized’, 
those who find inside prison a 
security and order they cannot 
find anywhere else. 

The question naturally arises 
as to whether criminals can be 
reformed. It must be kept in 
mind that the factors conducive 
to a life of crime are indeed 
varied. Despite the greater social 
and financial equalities of the 
Welfare State. the number of 
offences known to the police in- 
creases year by year, so that to- 
day crime is the greatest of. all 
social problems. At last more 
attention is being given to crim- 
inology at the Universities, and 
two years ago the Institute of 
Criminology was founded at 
Cambridge. In the years to come 
the specialized research of such 
institutes will be enormously 
helpful in revealing the under- 
lying motivations of criminal 
behaviour. 

Mr Howard tries hard to be 
fair to the British prison system 
as it now exists. He makes 
allowances for the frightful in- 
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heritance of the past, the diffi- 
culties of recruiting and training 
staff, and the overcrowding 
which frequently means that 
three men must occupy a single 
cell. He notes that high level 
official opinion tends to be more 
enlightened than that of laymen. 
Yet he feels called on, neverthe- 
less, to voice strong criticism for 
which he gives detailed justifica- 
tion. He can write: 

The prisons of today sadly 
resemble hospitals in which the 
few proven methods of treatment 
available are applied only to a 
small proportion of the patients 
who need them, and even then are 
applied by unqualified physicians. 

Mr Howard puts forward a 
number of proposals that wouid 
make imprisonment a valuable 
experiment rehabilitation 
rather than an exercise in pun- 
ishment. He insists that the 
adequate diagnosis of the newly 
arrived prisoner is essential — 
the building up by an experi- 
enced social worker of a case 
history outlining his background 
in education, work, and family 
situation. Another proposal is 
the decentralization of the 
powers now rather rigidly held 
by the Prison Commissioners in 
London. This would involve 
the setting up of area offices 
throughout the country from 
which the administration of 
prisons could be directed in a 
more personal way than at 
present. He thinks that at 
the London headquarters there 
ought to be more specialists able 
to assess the work of psycholo- 
gists, education officials, social 
workers, medical officers, and 
welfare officers actually em- 
ployed in prisons and Borstals. 
Further, he believes that people 
of higher academic achievement 
should be attracted into the 
ranks of the Prison Service, and 
that Governor and Assistant 
Governor posts could thus be 
filled by men of the officer 
grade, instead of the present 
method of appointing Governors 
from outside the Service. These 
and other proposals help to 
make Mr MHoward’s book a 
valuable addition to the existing 
literature on penal history and 
the treatment of offenders. 
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ing’ was how the BBC 

announced its series “The 
Sacrificial Society’. In the event 
it turned out to be a hotch- 
potch of anthropology, Old 
Testament exegesis, medieval 
history, and Church practice, the 
whole only redeemed from par- 
tisanship by the inclusion of a 
scientist (Prof D. G. Christo- 
pherson) in one of the five talks. 
This took the shape of a dis- 
cussion and contained the real 
meat. 

In his opening talk Dr Lien- 
hardt (anthropologist) told us 
how tribal society organizes it- 
self round some form of sacri- 
ficial rite. The object of the rite 
is to hold people together: it 
both demands and creates a 
(group at peace within itself. 
‘ But as Professor Christopherson 
later pointed out, people unite 
for a great many reasons. Hitler 
united the German people by 
sacrificing the Jews. A political 


| MPORTANT and challeng- 


ntwanger,; party will sacrifice an unpopular 
~ | member in order to unite the 


rest. In the twentieth century 
we think of ourselves more as 
individuals and less as members 


‘| of society — which was not alto- 


gether a bad thing, said Profes- 


ISTARO. 
.d, Liver 


sor Christopherson. He might 
have added that ‘a group at 
within itself’? (Lienhardt) 
may be and often is at war with 
some other group or groups. 


.| The Christian record reeks with 
-| the blood of brothers. (By the 


strangest coincidence the intoler- 
} ance of Christians towards one 
another and towards other re- 
gions was the theme of a 
\Tibetan Lama broadcasting a 
few days later in ‘Christian 
Outlook ’.) 

Another speaker, while admit- 


ting he was very glad to be 


living in the twentieth century 


ON THE AIR 


by A. D. COHEN 


and not in the Middle Ages, 
nevertheless contended that if 
medieval society was authori- 
tarian as to fundamentals it per- 
mitted of a considerable degree 
of variety. Society cannot go on 
without ‘inspired madmen’ like 
St Francis, whom we would 
now put in a mental home. The 
truth is St Francis, besides hav- 
ing trouble with Rome, was 
publicly disinherited by his 
father and pelted with mud by 
his former companions — which 
does not say much for medieval 
tolerance. 

There are, it Was argued with 
more justice, great strains on 
separate and lonely individuals 
in modern society. Their integra- 
tion is not to be achieved by 
people just coming together in 
public. A true community ‘is 
something akin to the family. In 
this view Christians constitute 
the family of Christ, even if not 
a very happy family, as we have 
seen. 

For the other side Professor 
Christopherson pointed to the 
sense of community which binds 
the members of a_ university 
together. This is founded on be- 
lief in reason. The scientist is 
the characteristic man of the 
twentieth century; and his dis- 
cipline and standards provide a 
liturgy of their own, To this it 
was objected that the university 
community has never been put 
to any severe strain. Suffering is 
a radical feature of human life 
which the efforts of scientists 
can reduce but not eradicate 
altogether. Moreover, at the 
very moment when our plans 
appear to be succeeding, why do 
they go wrong? No society can 
live without humility, self-obla- 
tion, and the recognition of 


death. Only Christian liturgy 
makes sense of it all and helps 


The Sacrificial Society 


the individual believer to cope 
with suffering. (How so? may 
one ask? After all, the liturgy, 
however you disguise it by 
words like ‘sublimation’, turns 
on the sacrifice of another to 
save yourself —a thought that 
must be abhorrent to any 
healthy mind.) 

Professor Christopherson de- 
nied that things always go 
wrong. They were, for instance, 
not sitting there in terror of the 
Black Plague. And science starts 
with humility before the fact. 

There was some difference of 
opinion among the Christians 
about ‘contingent’ and ‘absolute’ 
ends—a_ subject more fully 
treated in another of the talks, 
when we were told that the 
medieval Church, in trying to 
establish the City of God on 
earth, ‘made a mess of the job’, 
the moral presumably being: 
Leave it to Caesar. Not that that 
would do much good either, be- 
cause according to them human- 
ism is a fair weather philosophy, 
which may be all right for a 
protected society like Mr E. M. 
Forster’s Cambridge, but things 
don’t look the same viewed, say, 
from South Africa. Where, then, 
do we go from here? 

Professor Christopherson’s last 
word: The scientist bases his 
optimism, in so far as it exists, 
on the fact that the domain to 
which reason can be applied is 
steadily expanding from the 
physical sciences to the science 
of man. As to manipulation of 
human personality by these 
newer techniques, it is too early 
to say what are the legitimate 
uses to which the knowledge 
when it comes should be put. 

Here at least was some glim- 
mer of hope as well as humility 
over against the Christian’s 
negation of life, his ‘Woe, Woe!’ 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN 
THE AMERICAN MIND, by 
Merrill D. Peterson (Oxford 
University Press, 60s). It is un- 
fortunate that currency makes 
the publication of American 
works of scholarship so expen- 
sive in this country. On the eve 
of the Presidential election Mr 
Peterson’s study of the image 
of the third President of the 
United States, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, is 
particularly opportune. When a 
great man is claimed by utterly 
incompatible political parties it 
is obvious that he has become a 
national myth. As the apostle of 
liberty of speech he was ap- 
pealed to by Communists in the 
McCarthy era. He is quoted as 
a prophet by segregationalists 
and abolitionists. Hailed by 
Roosevelt as ‘citizen of the 
world’, he can also be used in 
defence of isolationism. He has 
been apotheosized by Unitarians 
and vilified as the ‘Virginian 
Voltaire’. 

Mr Merrill has uncovered the 
real man behind the legend. He 
was the inspiration of the Mon- 
roe doctrine and the separation 
of Church and State — both 
topical issues today. Freethinkers 
‘will be interested in the account 
of a blasphemy trial which be- 
came a cause célébre. The courts 
won a Pyrrhic victory, but so 
powerful was Jefferson’s inter- 
vention that hardly any such 
cases occurred again. He pointed 
out the contradiction between 
the claim derived from English 


common law, that ‘Christianity 
is part and parcel of the law of 
the land’, and a_ secular 
American constitution. He threw 
doubts on the validity of the 
common law. He was misrepre- 
sented as being an atheist. He 
prepared a bowdlerized version 
of the New Testament — the so- 
called Jefferson Bible — which 
left out the miracles and pre- 
sented Jesus as a human, ethical 
teacher. This was in line with 
the Liberal Christianity which 
became fashionable in the nine- 
teenth century but was given its 
death blow by Schweitzer. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE 
OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
AN AMERICAN SLAVE, 
written by Himself. Editor: 
Benjamin Quarles. (Harvard: 
Oxford, 28s.) Prof Benjamin 
Quarles has done well to issue, 
the Narrative which 
became so widely known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the pre-Civil-War North over- 
drawn and horrific slave stories 
were in vogue, being mostly 
ghost-written by abolitionist 
hacks. But the Douglass memoir 
has the force of a completely 
personal style and an indigna- 
tion which was always under 
control. 

His implicit eloquence is well 
exemplified by an early sen- 
tence: ‘I never saw my mother, 
to know her as such, more than 
four or five times in my life ; and 
each of these times was very 
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AUGUST SOLUTION 
The three winners were : 
1. H. Powell, Dursley, Glos 
2. O, Sookias, Lincoln 
3. Mrs L, Kerr, Ashstead 


Each receives a Book Token 
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in 1845 


short in duration, and at night,’ 
For any modern reader who 
thinks of slavery in only a 
generalized way and even more 
for anyone touched by the 
southern bias this is a book to 
deepen imagination. The bloody 
whip is a leitmotiv all right, but 
there are also the more subtle 
degradations of corrupting 
power in owner and corrupting 
powerlessness in owned. The 
escape episode is absorbing: the 
thrill of learning to read and 
write, the atmosphere of excite. 
ment and fear in New York. 


SERGEI PROKOFIEV, com. 
piled and edited by S. Shlifstein 
(Central Books, 21s). ‘ Sergei 
Prokofiev was both a builder and 
a pathfinder. He was one of the 
first to translate the spirit of 
his stormy age into music . . 
he had a thorough knowledge of 
classical harmony and he loved 
real harmony. But greater still 
was his love of truth in art; 
he felt the heartbeat of his 
time.’ 

His autobiography begins the 
book and it gives some absorb- 
ing glimpses of a developing 
talent. At thirteen we see him 
‘bending under the weight of two 
huge folders containing four 
operas, two sonatas, a symphony 


and a good many pianoforte \ 


pieces’, as he embarks on the 
entrance examination for the St 
Petersburg Conservatoire. He 
tells of concert tours and of 
composing: ‘I searched for a 
“new simplicity” only to dis- 
cover that the new simplicity 
with its novel forms and, 
chiefly, the new tonal structure, 
was not understood.’ He hoped 
that when the public ear grew 
accustomed to the new melodies 
his work would become easier 
to hear. 

The second section consists 
of articles and notes. He devel- 
oped a critical faculty early and 
wrote on a wide range of 
musical subject matter, 
times dealing with his own 
work, reviewing other produc- 
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tions, or considering problems 
of Soviet music generally. 

The final part is made up of 
reminiscences of Prokofiev by 
a most varied and distinguished 
list of contributors which in- 
cludes Ilya Ehrenburg, Eisen- 
stein, Khachaturyan, Oistrakh, 
Galina Ulanova, Shostakovitch, 
and others. They appreciated 
him as a man as well as a 
musician. Heinrich Neuhaus 
says: ‘Prokofiev might have 
sid: “I am ninety per cent 
musician and ten per cent man.” 
But we should add: this ten 
per cent was more valuable, 
more precious, more human 
than many another’s one hun- 
dred per cent.’ 


ASHORT HISTORY OF BUL- 
GARIA, by Stanley G. Evans 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 18s 6d). 
The author of the first book of 
its kind in the English language 
has had wide experience in 


‘| travel and lecturing. He is now 


Chancellor of Southwark Cathe- 
dral. He has achieved an 
admirable study, free from the 
common narrowness and bore- 
dom of national history. For 
he treats Bulgaria in the pers- 
/pectives both of pre-history and 
European culture as a whole. 
Our western lack of interest and 
knowledge may arise from a 
bias against that Turkish-speak- 
ing and militaristic oligarchy of 
Bulgars which was gradually 
| assimilated by the Slav majority. 
The medieval phase is both en- 
grossing and important. From 
the conversion of Boris in 865 
to the Byzantine persecution 
under Basil the Bulgar-slayer 
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there stretch four epic centuries. 
A people was created and an 
independent culture enabled by 
‘the Cyrillic alphabet and Slav 
liturgy. After an alien interlude 
the second kingdom was set up 
and in the two centuries before 
the Ottoman conquest it reached 
a full flowering of art and 
thought. The period ends in a 
\complex ideological orgy, with 
savage Latin attacks against 
orthodox when the Turk was 
already at the door. 
Remaining chapters deal with 
the Turkish Yoke, rebirth and 


Liberation, post-liberation years 
and People’s Republic. Bulgaria 
has ‘moved increasingly to a 
society which is striving to 
bring the good life to aH its 
citizens’. Being based on the 
discipline of bona fide history, 
this contemporary judgment 
deserves respect. 


THE CARETAKER, by Harold 
Pinter (Methuen, 3s 6d). A play 
of three unstrung characters in 
one sleazy room, with a pint of 
dialogue to a teaspoon of action. 
This hardly sounds attractive, 
and yet we know it does attract 
and that Mr Pinter’s name is 
dramatic talk of the town. Is it 
just an ephemeral fashion for 
turning the screw of realism in 
the sense of sordid triviality or 
is that critic right who claims 
comparison with Chekhov? This 
reviewer, who has not seen the 
play, enjoyed reading it im- 
mensely. For all the apparently 
loose talk it is not formless. The 
colloquial amalgam of ‘sort of’, 
‘you know’, ‘that’s mine, en’t it’, 
is handled with a deliberate 
artistic economy; so also the 
recurring motifs — Davis’ noc- 
turnal groaning and need for 
new shoes, his determination to 
make Sidcup when the weather 
breaks. The characters are in- 
cisively contrasted and balanced. 
There is the comically strenuous 
suspicion of the old layabout, 
Mick’s euphoric lust for the 
latest thing in interior decora- 
tion, and his brother’s genuine 
kindness to the intruder. Aston 
is also motivated by a trauma 
from misapplied electric shock 
treatment. His long exciting out- 
burst at the end of the middle 
act relieves any danger of flat- 
ness and keeps us expecting a 
final surprise to be sprung. But 
we end quietly and naturally. 
Chekhov himself could not have 
devised a more satisfying finale. 


THE GONCOURTS, by Robert 
Baldick (Bowes & Bowes, 10s 
6d). This is a _ fascinating 
addition to that good series— 
‘Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought’. 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt 


achieved an unusual partnership 
in writing: th@ actual nature of 
their collaboration is difficult to 
determine, but very roughly one 
might say composition to 
Edmond, style to Jules—though 
they discussed everything to- 
gether. Edmond lived twenty-five 
years longer than his brother, 
and carried on alone, a fore- 
runner of the type of novel 
developed later by Proust. Both 
were distinguished as art critics, 
historians, novelists, and diarists. 
Mr Baldick relates their themes 
to their lives, being specially 
concerned with the novels and 
Journal. The first part of the 
latter, published before Ed- 
mond’s death in 1896, proved 
so provocative that only in 1959 
was publication of the integral 
work completed. It gives a 
brilliant picture of social and 
literary life in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

The brothers attached great 
importance to literary style and 
had developed sense of form, 
shown in many detailed descrip- 
tions. But it paled in comparison 
with their sense of colour. The 
author calls them ‘painterly 
writers’ and they sought in 
literature the same effects as 
the Impressionists in art. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


Donations received during July, 1960 

£9 17s 3d—Miss S. E. Dodds 

£5 5s—Mrs W. Stirling 

£4 14s 3d—F. Jones 

£2 9s—M. H. Kates 

£2 2s—R. A. Thomas 

£2—S. Zaveloff 

£1 13s 4d—G. W. Robinson 

£1 12s—J. H. Hilton 

£1 3s—M. Hill 

£1 Is—Dr C. E. Meryon; C. A. M. 
Sellen; F. Wright 

£1—Dr C. S. Blinderman; W. Priest 

19s—D. J. Pope; G. H. Anderson; D. J. 
Alflat; R. Perez; M. G. Carruthers; 
J. Cryer 

17s 4d—J. E. Jordan 

11s 8d—Major J. I. Sturt 

lls 6d—G. L. Kemish 

10s 6d—A. F. Case 

9s 8d—R. Viner 

9s—Miss J. D. Lewis; R. H. Ruddell; 
David Prior; S. Foster; A. R. Nisbet; 
J. B. Kay; G. Dockwrey 

7s Sd—P. Ward 

7s—J. G. Hopewell 

6s 7d—Dr Hilda K. Adams 

4s—H. Bruce; J. W. Thompson; Anon 


3s 6d—A. B. Morrison 
Total to July 31, 1960: £588 7s 7s 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LOGIC OF ‘SURVIVAL’ 


Sir,—The question at issue 
is whether the concept of 
‘survival’ makes sense. Professor 
Flew will not agree that it does 
unless we, his critics, can offer 
criteria for deciding when the 
entity that is assumed to survive 
is or is not identical with the 
person as known in his lifetime. 
In my letter I suggested that the 
question that must be settled 
first is what criteria are available 
in the ordinary and simpler case 
when we say that it is the same 
person on two separate occa- 
sions? Now although Professor 
Flew has no difficulty in specify- 
ing conditions under which we 
would naturally regard someone 
as the same person on different 
occasions this is not at all the 
same thing as specifying a cri- 
terion by the application of 
which we could know that it 
was the same person. The ab- 
sence of such a criterion is odd 
on any positivistic view, but it 
would not be surprising if the 
self were, what common sense 
has always assumed it to be — 
namely, the subject of its experi- 
ences and the author of its acts. 
For then it would be a meta- 
physical entity such as could 
not, in the nature of the case, be 
detected by any empirical test 
whether of observation or intro- 
spection. 

In the interests of his attack 
on metaphysics Hume realized 
that he would have to abandon 
the concept of a self altogether. 
In its place he gave us a series of 
autonomous experiences knitted 
together somewhat loosely by 
the relationship of memory. 
Our contemporary philosophers, 
less fearless in the face of para- 
dox than Hume, want to retain 
the self while dispensing with 
metaphysics. Accordingly they 
offer us various criteria, physical 
or operational, but invariably 
too weak to foot the philo- 
sophical bill. Thus, in his refer- 
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ence to the law courts Professor 
Flew makes it sound as if per- 
sonal identity were mainly a 
matter of finger-prints! 

Professor Flew argues that 
someone born after his death 
could never be the real Flew but 
at best a replica of Flew. Yet 
surely the relevant question is 
not one of resemblance, whether 
of appearance or personality, 
but whether he, Flew, could 
have the experiences associated 
with this hypothetical individ- 
ual? I believe he would be hard 
put to it to produce any cogent 
reason why this should be logic- 
ally impossible. 

When Professor Flew plans 
his next summer holidays he will 
do so, no doubt, in the confident 
anticipation of enjoying certain 
sorts of experiences when the 
time arrives. Can he convince 
us, however, that his enjoyment 
of those experiences has any 
logical connection with the his- 
tory of his body between now 
and then? But if he cannot, then 
corporeal continuity as a cri- 
terion of personal identity must 
go by the board. 

In rejecting as meaningless 
the concept of survival Professor 
Flew is, of course, only being 
consistent with his philosophical 
premises. His persistence in the 
teeth of obvious objections does 
credit to his logic. Nevertheless 
I invite him to consider whether 
he would not be wiser to accept 
as meaningful the concept of 
survival and reject as inadequate 
his philosophical presupposi- 
tions.—JOHN BELOFF, Belfast. 


The Meaning of Religion 


Sir,—Words have a history, 
and we cannot simply change 
their meaning without creating 
confusion. Mr Griffin admon- 
ishes me to come to an agree- 
ment with Sir Julian Huxley 
over the definition of the word 
‘religion’. The word has quite a 


clear, historically given, mean. 
ing; we all know the various 
religions, e.g. Christianity. We 
know that it involves the recog-§ § 
nition of a superhuman being 
an unquestioned belief in some.§ ! 
thing, a morality imposed from§ 
on high—the attitude that 
is dependent on somebody or q 

a 


something outside himself. 
Humanism, on the other hand, 
represents the scientific attitude, 
rejecting all supernatural and 
superhuman entities; it bases 
knowledge and morality on trial] 4 
and error and accepts man as 
master in his own house. 
There can be no sense in 
equating the dogmatic beliefs of 
the various religions with the 
hypotheses of science subject to 
test and confirmation. 
Moreover, we know religion 
to be an earlier, more primitive th 
stage which characterizes the in- 
fantile rather than the adult th 
mind. We know religion to be (- i 
a natural phenomenon ; Christi-} og 
anity, for instance, has slowly 
evolved from rank superstition 
and fanaticism towards motft}y, 
tolerant beliefs, like that of the 
Quakers ; and it was science, the bi 
slow and never-ending struggle 
for reality as against fantasy,}).¥ 
that has civilized religion. wil 
There seems to be a deplor- 
able tendency to conform among} iia 
humanists, Another instance is}tig 
the review of Suttie’s Love and na 
Hate in the August issue. Theté}y 
we are told that Suttie shifts the 
emphasis ‘from sex to love—a 
tendency which Freud . . . stub- 
bornly resisted’. This is not only}pg 
factually false, for Freud was thefco; 
first to insist that civilization ifak 
based upon the repression andleng 
sublimation of instincts. But hej, 
also pointed out that people, 
like your reviewer, do not like) § 
to face themselves; thejjdes 
deny, or idealize, their 
drives. The self-deception is tog 
blatant for a scientist to accep 
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Humanists have to decide 
whether they really want to 
reject scientific integrity for the 
sake of respectability—E. H. 
HutTEN, London, NW6. 


Senator John Kennedy 
Sir,—Although humanists will 
unite with progressive Protest- 
ants in their apprehension at the 
adoption of Senator Kennedy as 
US presidential nominee, the 
-| spectacle of an RC at or near 
the White House for the first 
"| time in history may not be so 
bad as it may seem. Nothing ex- 
poses the deficiencies of certain 
doctrines so much as the prac- 
tical situations to which their 
authors would wish to have 
them applied. An RC at the 
White House will need to come 
to grips openly with . such 
questions as the support or 
otherwise of birth control in the 
teming populations receiving 
aid from American sources. The 
toleration of opinion, and the 
declaration of a liberal attitude, 
is as essential for both a presi- 
dential candidate and a president 
in a republic where the funda- 
mental public attitudes (despite 
tthe colour bar, which is steadily 
‘lreceding anyway) are based on 
the liberalism of Thomas Paine 
€/and his companions of the Age 
Reason. 
In the circumstances, RC pro- 
nouncements will be seen to be 
held far less tenaciously by those 
upon whom they are morally 
binding than their clerical 
authors and upholders would 
‘lhave them. Practical necessity 
will lead to concessions, accom- 
‘|modation, and even second 
‘}thoughts and eventual modifica- 
‘tion, as the Roman Church is 
particularly keen to live in this 
*\world as well as the next. It may 
of course be too much to expect 
P—‘ithat Paine’s classical works will 
Ubtbe removed from the Index, but 
pny progressives having the valuable 
thélcoin of the vote may usefully 


n : ask this candidate to use his best 
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and a certainty. The probability 
is an American Pope in Rome. 
The certainty is a war by the 
United States and her allies 
against Russia and China ; a war 
engineered by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; a war that will bring 
death to the majority, and pos- 
sibly the whole of mankind. 

I refer those who doubt this 
grim forecast to the Encyclical 
Letter against Communism, De 
Donis, of Pius XI in 1938, with 
its ominous threat: ‘We place 
the campaign of the Church 
against world Communism under 
the standard of St Joseph, her 
mighty protector.—NEIL BELL, 
Brixham, Devon. 


Policy of ‘The Humanist’ 
Sir,—(1) I see nothing against 
continuing to attack the Church 
in a forceful and intellectually 
honest way. Absurd theology 
should be ridiculed wherever it 
appears, as should errors in 
secular policy (e.g. arguments 
against birth control and euthan- 
asia). When the Church (any 
Church) speaks on morals, then 
discuss them reasonably, accept 
or reject them, but never miss the 
opportunity of pointing out that 
they did not invent morals, 
which will exist long after theo- 
logy, as a ‘science’ (?), has 
ceased to be taken seriously. I 
am strongly against soft-soaping 
the Church, as a body; indivi- 
dually, we are all entitled to 
treat clergymen with the con- 
sideration and respect to which 
we think they are entitled. 
(2) I should like to protest 
against what Pat Sloan, in his 
otherwise excellent article in the 
June number, says in this quota- 
tion: ‘But one third of the 
world’s population is now living 
under a system . . . whose ethics 
are being worked out on a 
rational materialist human basis, 
on the basis of service to the 
community.’ Are the Chinese 
blotting out the Tibetans, and 
the Buddhist monks, as a service 
to the community? And are the 
Tibetans and the monks sup- 
posed to accept it, and like it? 
Are they not themselves part 
of the community? Why should 
not the Chinese leave them 
alone? The answer is, no doubt, 


that the Chinese want to be 
militarily as strong as possible. 
One cannot blame them for that, 
perhaps; but does that absolve 
them from all humanitarian con- 
siderations towards peaceful sub- 
ject races who want only to be 
left alone? 

(3) I must say that I appre- 
ciate and admire the letters in 
the June number from Messrs 
Kotkas and Weidberg. Both 
Russia and China are holding 
their enormous populations to- 
gether by grossly exaggerating 
the dangers of ‘imperialist war- 
mongers’, and preventing their 
own people from reading or 
listening to what the other side 
have to say, and from travelling 
in foreign countries and thereby 
incidentally learning a few facts 
about their neighbours on this 
earth. ‘My country, right or 
wrong’, to too many people 
nowadays seems to have become 
‘Russia and China, right or 
wrong’.—(Lt-Col) L. J. HoLMaNn, 
Singapore. 


Sir,—I am a young humanist 
and a recent addition to the 
readership of your journal. Like 
your correspondent Mr Kotkas, 
however, I have been perturbed 
at the soft-headed attitude to- 
wards communism displayed 
now and again in your pages. 
Evidently some of your contri- 
butors are prepared to turn a 
blind eye to the most appalling 
crimes provided these are not 
committed in the name of 
religion. 

In one recent article, for ex- 
ample, we are assured that ‘one 
third of the world’s population 
are now living under a system 
which recognizes no deity, no 
supernatural forces, whose ethics 
are being worked out on a 
rational materialist human basis, 
on the basis of service to the 
community’. How that ‘rational 
materialist human basis’ of 
ethics is applied in practice is 
a matter on which the hapless 
refugees of Western Europe, of 
Hong Kong and, more recently, 
of that part of India bordering 
on Tibet could give your con- 
tributor ample first-hand in- 
formation. 

Those of your readers who 
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advocate a more forthright as- 
sault on religion might do worse 
than consider the danger that 
some of those who abandon 
Christian beliefs will merely suc- 
cumb to some other, more lethal, 
dogma.—-T. M. CHALMERS, Lon- 
don, NW6. 


Sir,—I feel that it is positively 
harmful to what may be called 
the humanist movement to pub- 
lish articles continually attacking 
the Churches, and strongly agree 
with John Warwick in his letter 
published in June. I suggest that 
those who read The Humanist 
fall into two categories. The first 
consists of humanists on whom 
such articles are wasted, as they 
do not hold the views under 
criticism and who would prefer 
more articles on the ‘constructive 
alternative to the religious view 
of life’ as requested by R. B. 
Bourdillon in July. The second 
category contains _ religious 
people who are having doubts 
about their faith. Emotionally 
toned articles attacking their 
beliefs in a journal professing to 
extol reason will rather have 
the effect of putting them on the 
defensive and will moreover 
make them doubt the ‘reason- 
ableness’ of those putting for- 
ward such views. It seems to me 
that such people need to be 
made aware of the humanist out- 
look, and that what they should 
find in The Humanist are the 
reasons for this outlook, the 
various grounds humanists have 
for advocating moral behaviour, 
and the application of humanist 
values to current social prob- 
lems. 

In the April issue of The 
Humanist a letter by P. P. New- 
ton invited readers interested in 
the principle of world govern- 
ment to write to the organization 
of Federal Union Ltd. I sent a 
letter expressing interest about 
two months ago but have heard 
nothing further. Consequently, 
my suspicions have been aroused 
regarding the organization, and 
I have not written again— 
J. L. Tort, Leicester. 


Smr,—Humanism, if it means 
anything at all, must imply an 
attitude towards life and experi- 
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ence which is determined by 
scientific methods of comparison 
and experiment, placing its reli- 
ance upon the potentialities of 
human nature. Christianity 
stresses, through its doctrine of 
original sin, an: anti-humanistic 
view of redemption and of the 
fulfilment of redeemed nature 
upon an eternal plane of exist- 
ence. Humanism is concerned 
with the world of the here-and- 
now together with the problems 
of the present evoked by life 
within this world. Christianity 
is concerned with a future state 
with its rewards and punish- 
ments ; it is a creed summarized 
in a number of abstractions such 
as its view of God, its belief in 
the heavenly Christ, or its per- 
sonification of the Church into 
the ‘Bride of Christ’, The two 
approaches are entirely dissimi- 
lar as the Church of England 
Report on Evangelism recog- 
nized some years ago by its 
attack upon humanism. It is a 
false charity which forbids the 
humanist to expose the erron- 
eous view of life and behaviour 
which underlies the Christian 
creed. The issues are seen most 
clearly in the moral field, where, 
by the inculcation of maxims 
based upon a belief that the end 
of the world is at hand and by 
a propagating of sexual ideas 
founded in oriental asceticism, 
the Christians have not only suc- 
ceeded in propagating moral 
ideas which are, in many cases, 
blatant nonsense but have added 
not a little to the sum stock of 
human misery. 

Perhaps it is more than a little 
unfortunate that, when faced 
with this problem of the exist- 
ence of the Churches as an anti- 
social force, some humanists 
continue to use the word ‘relig- 
ion’ to define their attitude. It 
is doubtless true that a case may 
be made out for a definition 
of human moral evaluations as 
being a religious attitude. Yet 
there is no one axiomatic defini- 
tion of religion and the word is 
bound up historically with a 
number of outmoded super- 
naturalistic ideas as well as with 
a body of institutions which, as 
Earl Russell has pointed out, 
have done little for the world. 


The humanist who is definitely 


opposed to the Christian claims } 


would do well to ponder whether 
there is not a great deal to be 
said for the old freethinking 
attitude of Bradlaugh or Foote 
and whether he would not be in 
a stronger position if, with all 
of the historic legacy of religion 
in mind, he labelled his position 
as secular, humanist, and anti- 
religious. Certainly, in an age 
when religion is largely identified 
with its organized forms and 
when these forms act not so 
much as a depositary of mystical 
faith but as an insidious social 
pressure-group standing _for 
reaction, he would then be ina 
strong position to oppose claims 
which he cannot regard as other 
than harmful to thought, to be- 
haviour, and to the social well- 
being generally—F. H. Am- 
PHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, Lon- 
don, SE25. 


Cambridge Humanists 


S1r,—Miss Smoker’s criticism 
of my interpretation of the 
Cambridge Humanists’ policy 
(human affairs can, and must, 
be faced in terms of human... 
resources) illustrates another 
dichotomy in our ranks, I as- 
sumed (I am actually a member) 
that there was an implied belief 
in the effectiveness of human 
resources, for otherwise the ex- 
hortation is hollow—true but 
trivial—David can indeed face 
a million Goliaths! Miss 
Smoker, apparently, is content 
to act with no views on the 
efficacy of her acts—a position 
which many people I know 
would feel untenable for them. 
I hope the questionnaire will 
show just how individualistic 
are our beliefs—REx GREN- 
VILLE Goocu, Lowestoft. 


Religion in Schools 


Sir,—If humanism is success- 
ful in it’s aim to replace Chris- 
tian domination in our schools, 
I hope it will not force itself 
upon our children in a similarly 


disrespectful manner. If F. R- 


Griffin, in his article ‘Religious 
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felt easier. My advice to Chris- 
tians, Communists, Tories and 
Socialists is that if we cannot 
trust human beings to choose 
the best when presented with 
all the philosophies and ‘isms’, 
it is no use worrying anyway. 
That goes for humanists too.— 
ERNIE CROSSWELL, Slough, 
Bucks. 


Sir,—The initial letters AMSS 
in my article ‘Religious Instruc- 
tion in Schools’ in the August 
issue Of The Humanist may have 
puzzled some of your teacher 
readers. They were my attempt 
—insufficiently checked—at the 
initials of two of the ‘Joint 
Four’, the organizations that 
cover the staffs of schools of the 
Grammar and High School 
type. The initials should be 
IAAM (Incorporated Associa- 
\tion of Assistant Masters—or 
Mistresses). Apologies to all con- 
cerned.—F. R. GRIFFIN, New- 
castle-on-T yne. 


Secular Morality 


Sir,—There must be among 
the readers of The Observer 


' many hundreds, or even thou- 


who subscribe to the 
ftenets of no revealed religion 
and do not object to being 
called secularists. To all of them, 
I suspect, who have troubled to 
tread the article by Mr Norman 
St John-Devas in a recent issue, 
his phrase ‘the moral values 
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larism’, will come as a healthy 
reminder that bigotry and ig- 
norance, to describe it as 
nothing worse, still walk hand 
in hand. 

Will Mr St John-Devas give 
his evidence for the implication 
\that there is in fact a greater 
Proportion of immorality — 
against the person, the State, or 
property—among secularists and 
fationalists and humanists than 
among those claiming allegiance 
to any of the established reli- 
gions? In the absence of such 


R&evidence, Mr St John-Devas’s 


cligiou remark, which is not in any way 


had em: 


germane to his argument, is 


> Offensive as well as irrelevant — 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


EXT month we shall pub- 
N lish a report of the highly 

successful conference held 
by the RPA at St Hilda’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. There was a record 
attendance and the sun smiled 
between occasional showers. In 
addition to the advertised lec- 
tures there was an impromptu 
debate on the motion ‘That the 
first duty of the RPA is to 
attack the Church’, In view of 
the correspondence on this sub- 
ject in The Humanist it is inter- 
esting to note that the motion 
was defeated. Two delegates for 
the Polish Association of Free- 
thinkers and Atheists arrived 
just in time for the latter part of 
the Conference and were given 
an enthusiastic welcome. We 
hope later to give an account of 
the freethought movement in 
Poland and its attractive journal, 
Argumenty. Some, though not 
all, of its problems are curiously 
similar to our own. A light re- 
lief from a weekend of intense 
cerebration was provided by a 
coach trip to Blenheim Palace. 

* * * 


Readers are reminded that the 
annual conference of the Ethical 
Union will be held at High 
Leigh, Hoddesden, Herts, Sep- 
tember 16-18. The programme 
consists of three African speak- 
ers on_ subjects. related to 
African emancipation, Lord 
Chorley on ‘What Difference 
Does it Make to be a Human- 
ist?” and an Any Questions 
panel discussion on humanist 
problems. Members of the RPA 
are cordially invited to attend 


at the reduced fee of 62s 6d. 


Further particulars from the 
Secretary, 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, London, W8. 


* * * 


With election fever running 
high in the United States some 
readers of the San Francisco 
Chronicle must have been ren- 
dered almost apoplectic by col- 
umnist Lucius Beebe’s plea for 
an agnostic at the White House. 
He wrote that ‘sanctimonious 
obeisance to religious philoso- 


phy, as a part of public policy, 
may, if followed much longer, 
flush us down the drain of his- 
tory. The missile age has pretty 
well outmoded the Christian 
ethic and the sooner ritualistic 
observance of religious matters 
in government is eliminated the 
better will be our chances of 
survival in the face of an enemy 
uninhibited in his conduct by 
any but the most practical mor- 
ality .. . Why not give en- 
lightened disbelief a whirl in 
Washington? Remove not only 
the sectarian aspects of religion 
but the whole elaborate mish- 
mash of Christian revelation 
from the national lexicon. Our 
affairs, let’s face it, aren’t doing 
too well “under God”, and it 
may be that we can work to 
better advantage under new 
management.’ 
* * * 


It is proposed to form a 
Young Humanists Discussion 
Group in the Harrow/Ealing/ 
Ruislip area in association with 
the Harrow Humanist Group. 
Will young Humanists (aged 15- 
21) in the area who are inter- 
ested please contact Mr J. M. 
Chappell, 459 Oldfield Lane, 
— Middlesex (BYRon 

103). 


Group Activities 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, September 17, 7.30 pm, 
S. J. Stutley, ‘Rational Buddhism’. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, September 25, 
7.30 pm, Dramatic Reading, 
‘Doubts in Dialogue’. 

East Surrey Humanist Group, 
5 Russell Hill, Purley. Saturday, 
September 3, 3 pm. Garden Party, 
film show and dancing display. 
Admission, including tea, 2s. 6d. 


Classified Advertisement 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq. 
ANNUAL REUNION. Sun, 3 pm, Sep- 
tember 25. Guests of Honour: Archibald 
Robertson and C. Bradlaugh Bonner. 
Speeches, Music, and Refreshments. A 
cordial welcome is extended to all mem- 
bers of the RPA. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


THERE are no ‘clues’, properly speaking, to this puzzle. In The sender of the first correct solution to be opened will receive 9 
each case the word required has been omitted from the prize of a book token, value one guinea. The second and third 


given — — correct solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to the value 
and punctuation). en the word is inse  senten to The Hi 
will ae sense. For example, the word DETEST might be of half a guinea each. Entries should be addres ¢ Humanist 


indicated by ‘Hem as to find the reagent’, when the complete Crossword ’, 40 Drury Lane, on WC2, and must be received 
sentence would read: ‘He ma(de test)s to find the reagent.’ not later than Friday, September 9. 
No. 3 down is a proper name. 


CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN 
1 Will that go sour our 1 We, wiser, would find 
confidence? (6) P water (6) 
2 The poets I sing hours 
8 I spent the dazing at the on the verse (8) 


sunrise (6) k hunting dog on 
9 A spat. Ay! Sash. Ort 


sometimes! (7) a hash (6) ' 
10 Allow the M.O. tar-path 4 He should have inspected 


(6) his engine, being the 
12 My toothache’s severe; car! (9) 
I fever—so badly! ©) 5 Quida’s hero I heed faster 
13 Fir, ill, is necessary than his fellows (5) 
aboard ship (3) 
14 Tuns generally walk 6 The conductor by hared 


together (3) the melody (7) 
15 ‘Alice, we art thou!’ 


( 11 Gilt-edged is the best to; 
16 Russians know it; he sot may be lost (9) 
terrible! (3) 13 It is out of order to show 
17 Water is chilly, but a baton, and Harrow 
ice feeler (5) ‘ matches! (9) 
21 ph ec ap a singe of 14 The Chinese girl’s dress 
22 Sainted by the pious, are was as yell: O, kin! (7) 
worthy of respect (7) 18 When taken to the 
23A _ —: still rules jeweller, a dialect (6) 
Arabs ( 
24 Baiting makes Abe a 19 wo cob red its victim 
hatter! (7) 
25 It was he! I go! Made 20 A right and another 
me dizzy! (6) make 180 degrees (5) 


THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 


‘cy? 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM J 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; I accept your Special Offer in The 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
fare; To defend freedom of thought. and civil liberties; ($3.50) entitling me to member- 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to ship of the Rationalist Press 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further Association for one year from date 


these aims and all they entail. of enrolment. I am in agreement 


with the objects of the Association 
ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : and undertake to abide by the 


THe Humanist (monthly for one year from date of Rules and Regulations set forth 


joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published of 
each January). 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER | 
New members will also receive the following books FREE NS eon 
. TITLE J) Initials Surname 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK. By Hector Hawton. 256 pp. 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. pa 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1960. 88 pp. 


*Free on request 
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